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S  IS  now  generally  known,  Yellowstone  Park  is 
principally  located  in  Northwestern  Wyoming. 
There  is  a  narrow  strip  in  Montana,  on  the  north, 
and  one  in  Idaho,  on  the  west. 

As  established  by  law,  its  area  is  3,412  square  miles. 
On  the  northwest,  north,  east,  and  south  it  is  hemmed  in 
by  mountain  ranges,  whose  highest  peaks  attain  an 
altitude  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  or  13,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  Between  these  ranges  the  park  plateau  is  an 
undulating  one,  ranging  from  7, 200  to  8, 300  feet  in  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea.  It  is  a  region  of  much  rain  and  snow 
fall,  and  the  forest  development  is  great  and  the  park 
flora  unusual  and  varied.  The  great  continental  divide 
extends  from  the  southeastern  corner  northwesterly  across 
the  park,  and  the  tourist  crosses  it  twice  on  the  way 
from  Upper  geyser  basin  to  Yellowstone  lake,  amidst  a 
region  of  wild  grandeur  and  primeval  beauty. 

A  good  geography  of  this  region  shows  an  unusual 
and  peculiar  feature  of  this  locality.  It  is  the  most  inter- 
esting watershed  to  be  found,  probably,  within  the  bounds 
of  our  country.  Upon  the  western  side  and  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  park  itself,  creeks,  springs,  and 
rivulets  form  the  Madison  and  Gallatin  rivers,  which, 
with  the  Jefferson,  a  little  farther  west,  make  the  mighty 
Missouri,  which  in  large  part  forms  the  Mississippi,  which 
flows  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
park  proper  are  the  headwaters  of  the  incomparable  Yel- 
lowstone river,  which,  after  many  hundreds  of  miles  of 
an  independent  existence,  joins  its  fortunes  to  the  Mis- 
souri. 

To  the  south  and  west  other  streams  form  another 
large  river,  the  Snake,  which,  after  flowing  to  nearly  all 
directions  of  the  compass,  finally  unites  with  the  great 
Columbia  and  flows  into  the  North  Pacific  ocean. 
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East  of  the  Yellowstone  is  the  Big  Horn  river. 
Drawing  its  life  from  the  peaks  south  of  the  park  boun- 
dary, and  flowing  north  for  many  miles  as  an  indepen- 
dent stream,  it  at  last  debouches  into  the  Yellowstone 
and  finally  into  the  Missouri. 

To  the  south,  and  farthest  from  the  park  boundary 
lines,  but  still  related  to  the  locality,  from  the  gloomy 
gulches  on  the  western  and  southern  flanks  of  the  Wind 
river  peaks,  the  Green  river  flows  far  southward.  The 
principal  affluent  of  the  great  Colorado,  for  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  miles  it  meanders  through  the  wonder- 
land of  the  Southwest  from  the  wonderland  of  the  North- 
west, until  lost  in  the  Gulf  of  California — the  South  Pacific. 
Born  within  a  short  distance  of  one  another,  these  many 
streams  lose  themselves  in  three  mighty  rivers  that  seek 
old  ocean's  heaving  bosom  thousands  of  miles  from  each 
other. 

ITS  HISTORY  EPITOMIZED. 

The  ancient  history,  so  to  speak,  of  the  park  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  years  of  this  century,  to  the  cele- 
brated expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804-06.  The 
modern  history  is  contained  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
was  a  man  named  John  Colter.  He  was  one  of  the 
nomadic  trappers  and  mountaineers  of  the  old  days,  and 
appears,  withal,  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  a  man. 
Without  doubt  he  was  the  first  white  man  of  record  to 
see  any  of  the  phenomena  of  the  region  now  known  as 
Yellowstone  Park.  When  the  before-named  expedition 
was  on  its  return,  in  1806,  Colter  obtained  his  discharge 
at  Fort  Mandan,  and  with  two  friends  made  a  bee  line, 
figuratively  speaking,  for  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
river.  He  explored,  in  his  day,  a  large  section  of  the 
eastern  park  region;  discovered  what  is  now  Jackson 
lake,  south  of  the  park,  Yellowstone  lake,  the  Grand 
canyon,  and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  of  the  more  impor- 
tant localities.  Returning  to  St.  Louis,  he  imparted  to 
Captain  Clark  much  information,  which  was  incorporated 
upon  the  Lewis  and  Clark  map  of  1814.  One  nearly 
tragic  episode  in  this  man's  life  that  occurred  on  the 
Jefferson  river,    west  of  the  Park,   is  found  in  Chapter 
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XV  of  Irving's  "Astoria,"  and  deserves  particular  men- 
tion here. 

w  ,     _  „    t        Colter  with  a  companion,    Potts,   presum- 
John  Colter's         u ,      . ,  ^   /J.       ,    '  , '    r 

abty  the  same  Potts  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition, 
had  been  trapping  on  the  Jefferson  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Missouri.  They  were  surprised  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians 
and  captured.  Potts,  in  trying  to  escape,  was  wounded, 
and  in  return  killed  an  Indian  and  was  then  himself  riddled 
with  arrows.  Colter  was  stripped  naked  and  made  to  run 
the  gauntlet.  Taking  him  into  the  plain  some  400  yards 
in  advance  of  the  Indians,  he  was  turned  loose  to  save 
himself  if  able  to  do  so.  Unknown  to  the  savages  Colter 
was  an  expert  runner,  and  he  fairly  flew  over  the  ground, 
as  well  he  might,  for  he  knew  his  life  was  at  stake. 
The  prickly  pear  covered  the  ground,  but  white  and 
Indians  surged  onward,  one  to  save  his  scalp,  the  others  to 
obtain  it.  It  was  six  miles  to  the  river;  half  the  distance 
was  covered  when  Colter  turned  his  head  and  saw  his 
pursuers  strung  out  far  behind  him,  a  few  only  being 
near.  Hope,  springing  eternal  in  his  breast,  encouraged 
him  to  swifter  flight. 

Within  a  mile  of  the  stream  his  tremendous  exertion 
told  upon  him.  Blood  gushed  from  nostrils  and  mouth, 
and  another  glance  showed  one  savage  near  by  and  about 
to  launch  his  spear.  Suddenly  stopping,  Colter  turned, 
spread  his  arms  wide,  and  thus  disconcerted  the  Indian, 
whose  spear,  hurled  without  effect,  stuck  in  the  ground 
and  broke.  Quick  as  lightning  Colter  grabbed  the 
broken  weapon,  and  with  it  pinned  the  Indian  to  the 
earth  with  his  own  point,  and  then  plunged  onward  in 
easier  flight. 

Arrived  at  the  stream,  Colter  dashed  through  the 
timber,  and  plunged  into  the  water  at  a  point  opposite 
an  island,  against  which  the  driftwood  had  lodged.  He 
swam  to  this  debris  and  dived  under  it.  All  day  long  the 
Indians  hunted  for  him,  but  he  was  securely  concealed. 
At  night  he  emerged,  swam  down  the  river  for  a  distance, 
and  then,  naked,  tired  and  chilled,  struck  off  through 
the  night  for  a  frontier  fort,  probably  Lisa's  fort  or  trad- 
ing post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  river,  where  he 
arrived  after  many  days,  worn  and  exhausted  as  may  well 
be  imagined.      And  this  was  the  man  whom  the  world  now 
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honors  as  the  discov- 
erer of  the  world's 
greatest  park. 

JamesBrid- 
„    *r        ger  was  an- 
E"P|orers  other  of  the 
bright    and    shining 
lights     of     Western 
frontierism.        For 
long  years  no  man, 
possibly      excepting 
Kit     Carson,     was 
better  known  over  an 
extended  region  as  a 
guide    and     trapper 
than     was     ''Jim'' 
Bridger.    He  was  the 
discoverer  of   Great 
Salt    lake,    and   was 
a  mountaineer  of  un- 
surpassed    ability. 
He  was  in  the  West 
as    early    as     1820, 
and  died  in  Missouri 
in  1881.      Bridger  s 
knowledge     of     the 
Yellowstone  region 
was  very    complete. 
His  stories,  of  great 
accuracy,      actually, 
were  completely  dis- 
believed, as  the  idle 
tales  of  a  Munchau- 
senish    trapper,   and 
the    papers    refused 
to  print  them.    Then 
indeed,    did  the  old 
fellow     give      them 
fairy    tales,     woven 
from  the  depths    of 
a  vivid  imagination. 
He  lived  to  see  his 
former      statements 
verified  by  indisput- 
able authority. 


JAMES    BRIDGER. 
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That  the  wonders  of  the  park  country  were  known 
to  early  mountaineers,  trappers,  etc.,  from  Colter's  day,  in 
1810,  is  undoubted.  Even  as  far  back  as  August  13, 
1842,  the  Wasp,  a  Mormon  newspaper  published  at  Nau- 
voo,  111.,  before  the  Mormon  people  had  moved  to  Utah, 
contained  a  fine  description  of  a  visit  to  the  geysers  made 
in  1834  by  a  gentleman  unknown. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraph  the  writer  has 
discovered  the  identity  of  this  author.  He  was  Warren 
Angus  Ferris,  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  description  in 
the  Wasp  was  reprinted  from  the  Western  Literary  Mes- 
senger, of  July  13,  1842,  published  at  Buffalo. 

Ferris  was  an  employe  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany from  1830  to  1835;  visited  the  geysers  in  May, 
1834;  eventually  settled  in  Texas,  where  he  died,  near 
Dallas,  in  February,  1873,  aged  about  63  years. 

Between  the  era  of  the  explorations  of  Colter  and 
Bridger,  and  the  years  1869,  1870  and  1871,  several 
parties  penetrated  this  land  of  geysers  and  canyons, 
but  none  of  them  seriously  impressed  the  public  with 
what  was  to  be  found  there.  The  DeLacy  party  in  1863, 
missed  a  glorious  opportunity  to  immortalize  itself.  It  evi- 
dently failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  its  discoveries. 

In  1859,  Captain  Raynolds,  U.  S.  A.,  conducted  a 
party,  guided  by  Bridger,  to  the  edge  of  the  park.  He 
tried  to  break  through  the  mountains,  but  was  unable  to 
do  so.  This  report  was  not  published  until  1868,  owing 
to  the  civil  war,  and  in  it  he  gives  much  information  of 
the  region,  gathered  mostly  from  Bridger,  and  publishes 
a  map  which  is  as  interesting  for  what  it  does  not  show 
as  for  what  it  does. 

In  1869  Messrs.  Folsom,  Cook  and  Peterson  spent 
thirty-six  days  exploring  the  park  country.  They  were 
so  dumbfounded  at  what  they  saw  that  they  hardly  dared 
to  recount  their  adventures  for  fear  of  disbelief.  Enough 
was  told,  however,  to  make  certain  the  execution  of  a 
plan,  the  following  year,  long  contemplated  by  a  com- 
pany of  Montana  gentlemen.  For  several  years  these 
men  had  intended  to  explore  the  park  region.  The  re- 
ports of  Indian  annoyances  and  other  reasons  had  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  plan.  Now,  however,  en- 
thused by  Cook  and  Folsom's  narratives,  they  determined 
to  be  balked    no    longer,    and,    in  1870,   the   expedition 
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finally  started.  This  party  was  known  as  the  Washburn 
party,  after  Gen  H.  D.  Washburn,  Surveyor-General  of 
Montana,  who  was  formally  made  its  leader.  In  many 
respects  its  work  was  the  most  important  of  all  explora- 
tions made  of  the  region.  They  thoroughly  explored  it,  mis- 
sing only  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  completely  sub- 
stantiated Bridger's  wonderful  stories  and  those  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  exploration.  The  more  valuable  work  done  by 
it  was  in  making  known  to  the  world  the  absolute  fact  of 
the  existence  of  this  remarkable  land.  This  was  done  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  paralyze  adverse  criticism  or  distrust, 
and  settle  at  once  and  forever  the  whole  question. 

Besides  Washburn  there  were  several  men  of  note  in 
the  party.  N.  P.  Langford,  T.  C.  Everts,  and  Samuel 
T.  Hauser,  afterwards  Governor  of  Montana,  were  among 
them.  Langford,  now  a  resident  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as 
a  writer  and  lecturer  did  more  than  any  other  one  person 
to  publicize  the  region. 

p        ,  Everts,  on  this  trip,  met  with  an  adventure 

that  all  but  cost  him  his  life.  On  the  19th 
day  out,  when  the  party  was  moving  west- 
ward around  the  southern  end  of  Yellowstone  lake, 
Everts  became  lost  in  the  heavy  timber,  while,  with  others, 
hunting  for  a  trail.  On  the  same  day  his  horse  became 
scared  and  ran  away  with  his  arms,  equipments,  etc.  The 
man,  nearsighted,  had  no  matches  to  light  fires  nor  a  knife 
for  use  or  defense.  A  field  glass  enabled  him  to  kindle  a 
flame  and  he  lived  on  roots.  He  spent  twelve  days  at  the 
Hot  Springs  near  Hart  lake,  and  then,  gradually  growing 
weaker,  wandered  along  the  western  side  of  Yellowstone 
lake  and  down  the  river  until,  after  thirty-seven  days,  he 
was  accidentally  found  just  in  time  to  revive  the  spark  of 
life  remaining. 

One  night  a  mountain  lion  forced  him  into  a  tree  and 
kept  him  there  all  night.  When  found,  another  lion  was 
following  his  trail  to  feast  upon  his  remains  when  he 
should  sink  exhausted.  He  was  twice,  five  days  without 
food,  and  once  three  days  without  water.  He  became 
partially  deranged,  but  was  eventually  nursed  back  to 
mind  and  health. 

The  Washburn  party  was  escorted  by  a  small  cavalry 
force  under  command  of  Lieut.  G.  C.  Doane.  Upon  his 
return  to  Fort  Ellis,  Mont.,  Lieut.  Doane  wrote  a  report 
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of  the  exploration  which  stands  as  one  of  the  classics  in 
the  literature  of  the  Park. 

The  reports  of  the  Washburn  Party  stimulated  inter- 
est in  the  region,  and  in  1871-72  Dr.  Hayden's  U.  S. 
Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  explored  the  park. 
The  government  reports  from  this  survey  made  known, 
officially,  far  and  wide,  the  wonderful  character  of  the 
region,  and  the  volumes  and  photographs  issued  by  it 
were  in  great  demand  the  world  over. 

Subsequent  to  the  Washburn  and  Hayden  explorations, 
many  others  were  made  by  army  officers,  civilians,  and  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  General  Sheridan  and  President 
Arthur,  with  other  notables,  passed  through  there  in  1880. 

In  1883  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  reached  the 
Park,  since  which  time  it  has  been  an  open  recreation 
ground  to  all  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

THE  PARK  IDEA. 

It  would  appear  that  not  until  about  1870  were  any 
suggestions  made  toward  holding  the  country  for  a  uni- 
versal pleasure-ground.  In  1871  and  1872  Dr.  F.  V. 
Hayden,  as  we  have  seen,  explored  and  surveyed — topo- 
graphically and  geologically — this  region.  In  1872  the 
act  establishing  the  park  was  passed.  This  act  was 
printed  in  Hayden's  report  (made  in  1872)  of  his  expedition 
in  1871,  but  neither  in  this  nor  the  report  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year  does  there  seem  to  be  any  intimation  as  to 
who  first  suggested  the  idea.  For  1878  Doctor  Hayden 
made  another  and  more  elaborate  report,  written  in  1883, 
in  which  he  uses  these  words:  '  'So  far  as  is  now  known, 
the  idea  of  setting  apart  a  large  tract  about  the  sources 
of  the  Yellowstone  river  as  a  national  park,  originated 
with  the  writer."  (The  italics  are  mine.)  This  is  a 
singular  statement  for  Doctor  Hayden  to  have  made.  In 
the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica, "  under  the  heading  "Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,"  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  who  was 
one  of  Hayden's  topographers,  writes  as  follows: 
"The  discoveries  made  by  this  (the  Washburn)  party 
induced  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  then  in  charge  of  a  Govern- 
ment surve}%  to  turn  his  explorations  in  this  direction." 

As  before  noted,  one  of  the  members  of  this  Wash- 
burn party  was  Mr.  N.  P.  Langford.  In  November,  1870, 
after  the  party  had  returned  and  more  or  less  discussed 
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their  adventures,  Langford  went  east  to  lecture  upon 
the  subject.  On  the  evening  of  January  19,  1871,  he 
delivered  his  lecture  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  on  the 
evening  of  January  21st  at  Cooper  Institute,  New  York 
City.  At  his  Washington  lecture,  Speaker  James  Gr. 
Blaine  presided,  and  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  was  one  of  the 
audience.  In  each  of  these  lectures  Langford  advocated 
the  setting  aside  of  the  region  as  a  national  park,  and  the 
idea  was  thus  publicly  promulgated 
months  before  Doctor  Hayden  started 
west,  and  in  the  city  of  his  own  resi- 
dence. Mr.  Langford  insists  that  Hon. 
Cornelius  Hedges  of  Montana,  one  of 
the  Washburn  party,  was  the  lirst  man 
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known   to  publicly  suggest   the   park  scheme,  and  thus 
recounts  the  occasion: 

Cornelius  Hedges  of  Helena  wrote  the  first  articles  ever 
published,  urging  the  withdrawal  of  this  region  from  private 
occupancy  and  dedicating  it  to  the  public  as  a  park.  I  dis- 
tinctly recall  the  place  and  the  occasion  when  he  first 
broached  the  subject  to  the  members  of  our  party.     It  was 
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in  the  first  camp  we  made  after  leaving*  the  Lower  geyser 
basin.  We  were  seated  round  the  camp-fire,  and  one  of  our 
number  suggested  that  a  quarter-section  of  land  opposite 
the  Great  falls  of  the  Yellowstone  would  be  a  source  of 
profit  to  its  owner.  Another  member  of  the  party  thought 
that  the  Upper  geyser  basin  would  furnish  greater  attrac- 
tions for  pleasure-seekers.  Mr.  Hedges  then  said  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  private  ownership  of  any  portion  of  that 
region,  but  that  the  whole  of  it  ought  to  be  set  apart  as  a 
great  national  park.  The  suggestion  met  with  a  quick  and 
favorable  response  from  all  the  members  of  the  party,  and, 
to  quote  from  a  recent  letter  of  Mr.  Hedges  to  me,  "the  idea 
found  favor  with  all,  and  from  that  time  we  never  lost  sight 
of  it."  On  our  return  Mr.  Hedges  advocated  the  project  in 
the  public  press.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the 
Helena  Herald  of  November  9,  1870,  containing  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Hedges,  in  which  he  advocated  the  scheme;  and  in  my 
lectures  delivered  in  Washington  and  New  York  in  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  I  directed  attention  to  Mr.  Hedges'  suggestions, 
and  urged  the  passage  by  Congress  of  an  act  setting  apart  that 
region  as  a  public  park.  All  this  was  several  months  prior 
to  any  Government  exploration. 

David  E.  Folsom  of  Montana,  of  the  Folsom,  Cook, 
Peterson  party  of  1869,  privately  suggested  the  park  idea 
to  General  Washburn  prior  to  the  start  of  his  expedition 
in  1870.  During  the  foregoing  discussion  described  by 
Mr.  Langford,  near  the  Lower  geyser  basin,  General 
Washburn  stated  this  fact  to  Mr.  Langford. 

Wm.  H.  Clagett  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress 
from  Montana  in  1871.  In  the  autumn  of  1870  or  spring 
of  1871,  two  men,  Norton  and  Brown,  purposed  fencing 
in  a  tract  of  land  that  should  include  the  principal  gey- 
sers. He  remonstrated  with  them,  and  insisted  that  such 
a  region  as  this  was  reported  to  be  by  the  Washburn 
party  l  'should  be  made  into  a  national  park,  and  no  pri- 
vate proprietorship  be  allowed. "  After  Clagett's  election 
to  Congress,  Langford,  Hedges  and  himself,  made  every 
effort  to  establish  the  park  at  once. 

Clagett  drew  the  bill  to  establish  the  park,  Doctor 
Hayden  furnishing  him  later  on  with  the  necessary 
description  of  the  boundaries.  He  introduced  it  in  the 
house,  and  Senator  Pomeroy  of  Kansas,  introduced  it  in 
the  Senate. 

Langford  and  Hayden  worked  hard  for  the  scheme, 
and  Messrs.  Clagett,  Pomeroy,  Ben  Wade,  Dunnell  and 
Dawes,  in  Congress,  actively  pushed  it,  and  Speaker 
Blaine's    influence    was    strongly    in    favor    of    it.      The 
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measure  passed  both  Houses  with  practically  no  oppo- 
sition. 

This  is  believed  to  be  a  true  statement  of  the  incep- 
tion and  carrying  out  of  the  park  idea.  Doctor  Hayden, 
while  doing  good  work  for  it,  evidently  did  not  originate 
it.  It  is  probable  that,  to  most  thoughtful  persons,  the 
idea  of  making  a  national  pleasure-ground  of  this  region 
would  naturally  present  itself  after  a  tour  of  it,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  thought  came  to  others  than 
those  named,  and  that  no   public   record  was  made  of  it. 

Upon  the  legal  establishment  of  the  park,  Mr.  Lang- 
ford  was  made  its  first  Superintendent,  which  office  he 
held  for  five  years,  without  salary,  and  with  the  added 
privilege  of  paying  his  own  expenses  And  yet  some 
think  that  Republics  are  ungrateful. 

CONTROL  OF  THE  PARK. 

The  entire  management  of  the  park  lies  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States.  All  appropria- 
tions of  money  for  roads,  trails,  bridges,  policing,  official 
buildings,  etc. ,  are  made  by  Congress .  All  rules  and  reg- 
ulations are  made  by  the  Interior  Department  acting 
through  a  superintendent,  and  all  franchises  in  the  park 
are  granted  by  this  department. 

The  superintendent  has  of  late  years  been  an  army 
officer,  and  has  under  his  control  from  one  to  two  troops 
of  cavalry.  A  fine  set  of  quarters  is  provided  at 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  known  as  Fort  Yellowstone. 
During  the  summer,  patrol  posts  are  established  at  all 
important  points  of  ingress  and  egress  to  the  park  and  at 
the  tourist  centers,  and  cavalrymen  patrol  the  roads  daily, 
and  watch  the  tourists,  campers,  etc. ,  as  they  visit  the 
various  places,  to  see  that  no  defacements  or  mutilations 
are  committed.  During  the  winter,  a  different  system  of 
patrols  is  in  operation,  but  the  inspection  of  the  park  is 
maintained,  snow  shoes  being  used  whenever  necessary. 

The  government  has  passed  special  laws  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  park,  and  a  U.  S. 
Commissioner  with  jail  attachment  resides  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  annual  appropriation  made  for  the  park  by  Con- 
gress is  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 
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GEOLOGY— FLORA— FAUNA. 

Dr.  Hayden's  corps  of  the  old  Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical Surveys,  spent  several  seasons  in  the  park, 
beginning  with  1871,  and  made  extensive  geological 
studies  and  maps  of  the  region.  Later  the  present  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  made  still  more  thorough  studies  and 
more  elaborate  maps,  so  that  both  the  topography  and 
geology  are  now  pretty  well  understood. 

The  oldest  rocks  of  the  geological  series,  the  gran- 
ites, gneisses,  etc. ,  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  are 
found  here.  The  great  seas  that  once*  overflowed  the 
region  left  sedimentary  rocks  thousands  of  feet  thick. 
Then  ' '  the  region  became  one  of  profound  dynamic 
action  and  a  center  of  mountain  building  on  a  grand 
scale."  Great  orographic  movements  took  place,  and 
the  large  rock  beds  were  tossed  up  and  down,  wrinkled, 
contorted,  folded  and  faulted. 

Then  came  the  period  of  fire,  when  Vulcan  reigned. 
The  region  was  overflowed  by  the  volcanic  materials  that 
poured  forth. 

And  then  came  the  ice  age,  when  glaciers  hundreds 
of  feet  thick  and  scores  of  miles  long,  plowed  along  over 
hills  and  through  valleys,  scattering  their  debris  here, 
there,  and  everywhere. 

Since  the  glacial  epoch,  the  hydro  thermal  agencies 
have  been  actively  at  work. 


ELECTRIC    PEAK. 
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The  traveler  in  the  park  country  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  the  three  principal  mountains  found  here 
were  also  the  principal  centers  of  volcanic  energy.  Elec- 
tric peak,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  park,  11,155  feet 
high,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  earliest  volcanoes. 
Mount  Washburn,  more  than  10,000  feet  high,  near  the 
Grand  canyon,  and  Mount  Sheridan,  10,200  feet  in  eleva- 
tion, south  of  Yellowstone  lake,  were  two  of  the  later 
volcanoes.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  park  plateau, 
as  it  stands  to-day,  is  composed  of  igneous  rocks.  The 
lavas  were  poured  out  in  enormous  quantities  and  very 
generally  covered  the  sedimentary  beds.  Erosion  has 
done  its  part  in  making  the  topography  of  the  region 
what  it  now  is. 

The  northeastern  corner  of  the  park  is  very  interest- 
ing to  the  geologist.  There  are  Specimen  ridge  and  the 
Fossil  forest,  where  beautiful  crystallized  specimens  and 
fossil  trees  are  found.  Near  Yancey's  there  are  also  two 
fossil  trees,  easily  accessible. 

The  timber  found  in  the  park  is  generally  of  pine 
and  fir  of  several  varieties.  It  grows  thickly,  but  not  to 
great  height  nor  size.  Aspen  trees  are  also  found  and 
willow  bushes  grow  in  abundance.  Large  numbers  of 
ordinary  shrubs  like  the  choke-cherry,  black  currant,  etc., 
are  found. 

The  grasses  grow  luxuriantly,  the  well  known  bunch 
grass  being  particularly  prominent. 

Flowers  are  found  everywhere.  Columbines,  fringed 
gentians,  forget-me-nots,  scarlet  painted  cups,  butter- 
cups, asters,  evening  primroses,  lupines,  etc.,  dot  the 
open  spaces  and  ferns  of  delicate  texture  are  common. 

The  animals  in  the  park,  wild,  yet  very  tractable,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  features  to  visitors.  There 
are  thousands  of  elk,  many  deer  and  antelopes,  a  few 
buffaloes,  coyotes,  beavers,  and  a  good  many  bears.  There 
are  other  animals,  rarely  seen  however,  and  not  in  large 
number. 

The  bears  afford  great  amusement  to  the  tourists. 
There  are  black,  cinnamon  and  grizzly  bears  and  they 
frequent  the  garbage  heaps  about  the  hotels  at  night  and 
morning,  when  they  can  be  seen  and  photographed  with- 
out difficulty. 

Without  seeing  them  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  bears 


and  men  can  dwell  together  in  such  unity  as  is  seen  here. 
The  animals  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  antagonism  even 
when  they  might  often  be  excused  for  it.  Sometimes  they 
become  quasi  pets  and  will  eat  food  from  one's  hand. 
At  some  of  the  hotels  chained  cubs  may  be  seen. 

The  birds  found  here  are  apt  to  prove  disappoint- 
ing. All  in  all  there  are  a  good  many  varieties,  but 
those  usually  seen  are  of  the  grosser  sort.  Pelicans, 
hawks,  eagles,  fishing  eagles,  cranes,  wild  geese  and  ducks 
are  the  principal  varieties.  There  are  robins,  wood- 
peckers, etc.,  also  to  be  seen.  The  fishing  eagles  are  to 
be  found  more  particularly  at  the  Grand  canyon  where  their 
nests  on  inaccessible  pinnacles  are  in  plain  sight. 

The  fishing  in  the  park  cannot  be  excelled.  The 
streams  have  been  stocked  and  are  carefully  looked  after 
by  the  government.  If  at  any  time  excessive  fishing- 
tends  to  exhaust  a  stream,  anglers  are  prohibited  from 
going  there,  and  the  supply  of  fish  is  soon  replenished. 

In  the  region 
of  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  the  ordinary 
Rocky  Mountain 
trout  (Salmo  Mykiss) 
are  found  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone river  at 
Yankee  Jim's  can- 
yon; Rainbow  trout 
(>Sahno  Irideus)  at 
and  near  the  junc- 
tion of  Indian  creek 
and  G  ardiner  river 
just  north  of  Willow 
park,  and  Eastern 
brook  trout  (Sal- 
velinus  Fontinalis) 
at  Gardiner  river 
and  Glen  creek. 

At  Norris  basin 
one  will  find  Rainbow 
trout  in  the  Gibbon 
river. 

At  Lower  geyser 
basin,    the    gamey   Yon 
Perce  creek. 


YELLOWSTONE    TROUT. 


Baer   trout    are    found    in    Nez 
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At  the  Upper  basin  the  Loch  Leven  (Salmo  Leven- 
ensis)  trout  are  found  in  Fire  Hole  river.  These  fish 
were  placed  by  the  Fish  Commission  above  the  Keppler 
cascades,  and  now  they  are  found  both  above  and  below. 
An  experienced  fisherman  says :  ' '  Stopping  four  days  at 
Upper  geyser  basin,  our  party  caught  all  we  wanted  to 
eat  every  day  (ten  people)  of  the  beautiful  and  gamey 
Loch  Leven  trout,  right  in  the  waters  of  the  Fire  Hole 
river,  just  below  the  'Lion',  'Lioness'  and  'Cubs'  gey- 
sers. These  fish  have  a  golden  yellow  tinge,  spots  are 
black,  and  the  flesh  is  fine  grained  and  hard,  even  when 
caught  from  waters  tempered  with  the  hot  flood  from 
geysers  and  thermal  springs/' 

At  Yellowstone  lake,  which  is  full  of  fish,  the 
Salmon  trout  may  be  caught  easily  with  a  fly,  and  at  the 
Grand  canyon  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  falls  both 
the  Rocky  mountain  and  Eastern  brook  trout  may  be 
caught.  Grayling  are  found  in  the  Madison  and  Gallatin 
rivers. 

Yancey's,  on  the  Yellowstone  river  some  eighteen 
miles  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs — reached  also  by  trail 
from  the  Grand  canyon — is  a  famous  place  for  trout-fish- 
ing. This  has  always  borne  the  reputation  of  affording 
the  finest  sport  of  any  place  in  the  park. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  park  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Absaraka 
range  of  mountains,  a  rough  mountain  wall  containing 
many  sharp  peaks  or  ragged,  irregular  ones,  exceeding 
10,000  feet  in  altitude.  This  range,  as  it  extends  north 
beyond  the  park  boundary  is  known  as  the  Snow}r  range. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  park  a  spur  of  the 
Gallatin  range  is  projected  into  it,  among  which  are 
many  well-defined  peaks.  The  most  prominent  peak  in 
the  region,  Electric  peak,  is  in  this  range. 

Near  the  Grand  canyon  the  Washburn  range  is  found, 
and  between  Lewis  and  Yellowstone  lakes  is  the  Red 
Mountain  range.  Both  of  these  are  isolated,  single 
ranges,  though  quite  high. 

The  other  mountainous  portions  of  the  park  are  high 
ridges,  more  or  less  abrupt,  or  rolling  plateaus,  in  fact, 
rather  than  mountains 
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There  are  quite  a  number  of  lakes,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Yellowstone,  Shoshone,  Lewis  and  Hart — erro- 
neously called  Heart. 

Of  rivers  there  are  many.  The  Yellowstone  rises  in 
and  near  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  park  and  flows 
entirely  across  it.  Its  most  important  tributaries  are  the 
Gardiner,  East  fork  or  Lamar,  Tower  creek  and  Pelican 
creek.  The  river  flows  both  into  and  out  of  Yellow- 
stone lake. 

On  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  at 
what  is  known  as  Two  Ocean  pass,  there  is  found  a  re- 
markable phenomenon.  Two  streams  flowing,  one  from 
the  north,  the  other  from  the  south,  both  divide  into  two 
branches.  Two  of  these — one  of  each  creek — come  'to- 
gether and  form  Atlantic  creek  which  runs  into  the  Yel- 
lowstone river  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  the  other  two 
branches  also  join  and  form  Pacific  creek  which  flows  into 
the  Lewis  fork  of  the  Snake  river  that  runs  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  From  this  fact  comes  the  name  Two  Ocean 
pass. 

The  headwaters  of  the  West  Gallatin  river  are 
found  in  the  Gallatin  range  of  mountains.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  park  the  Gibbon  and  Firehole  rivers, 
and  their  tributaries,  together  form  the  Madison  river. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  park  are  found  the  headwaters 
of  the  Snake  river. 

All  through  the  region  are  found  beautiful  openings 
or  small  parks,  surrounded  by  hills  or  mountains.  Many 
of  them  are  valleys  of  considerable  area,  like  Hayden 
valley  or  the  valley  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone 
river,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  smaller  places  which  dot 
the  landscape  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  greater 
park. 

An  important  topographic  feature  of  the  locality  is 
the  Continental  divide.  This  cuts  across  the  park  from 
southeast  to  northwest,  beginning  near  the  southeastern 
corner.  It  runs  parallel  to  Yellowstone  river  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone lake;  thence  winds  between  Shoshone  and  Yel- 
lowstone lakes,  when  it  forms  a  loop  and,  turning  south- 
west, extends  beyond  the  southwest  arm  of  Shoshone 
lake,  where  it  once  more  turns  northwestward  and  leaves 
the  park  at  the  middle  of  the  western  boundary. 


AS  A  HEALTH  RESORT. 

Some  day  the  park  will  be  noted  as  a  place  to  which 
those  in  search  of  health  resort  for  that  purpose. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  region,  the  purity  of  its 
mountain  air,  the  cool  temperatures  during  the  period 
of  great  heat  in  cities,  the  delightful  and  medicinal  effects 
of  the  natural  mineral  waters,  the  refreshing  sleep  and 
rest  obtained,  and  the  purity  of  the  drinking  waters  are 
bound  to  have  their  influences. 

It  is  not  easy  to  turn  the  tide  of  pleasure  and  health 
seekers  from  old  and  established  spots  or  resorts.  It 
requires  time  to  do  this,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

June,  July  and  August,  the  months  of  the  park 
tourist  season,  are  the  months  of  greatest  heat  and  dis- 
comfort at  low  altitudes.  During  these  months  the  max- 
imum temperature  here  ranges  from  eighty-five  degrees  to 
ninety-two  degrees,  and  the  average  is  from  fifty-five 
to  sixty -five  degrees,  with  cool,  refreshing  nights.  The 
higher  temperatures  are  not  felt  in  the  park  as  they  are  in 
the  cities  or  at  low  elevations. 

The  mineral  waters  here  have  more  or  less  medicinal 
virtues,  and,  piped  to  the  hotels  from  the  hot  springs, 
form  delightful  baths.  Some  of  the  hot  pools  are  used 
for  bathing  purposes  as  swimming  pools  and  are  in  great 
favor  with  tourists. 

Each  year  the  number  of  persons  who  spend  several 
weeks  or  even  the  entire  season  in  the  park,  increases. 
Besides  giving  the  finest  opportunity  for  seeing  and  study- 
ing the  park,  it  also  means  a  large  amount  of  leisurely 
and  healthful  out-door  exercise.  It  costs  no  more  to  live 
at  the  park  hotels  than  it  does  at  corresponding  hotels 
at  other  places,  and  the  knowledge  one  gains  coupled  with 
the  benefit  to  health  obtained  in  this  climate  and  altitude, 
for  most  persons,  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Those  liable  to  heart  trouble  should  consult  a  phy- 
sician before  going  to  the  park.  A  very  few  persons  are 
sometimes  unpleasantly  affected  when  reaching  the  higher 
altitudes  of  the  park.  For  most  persons  a  stay  of  a  few 
weeks  here  would  prove  a  wonderful  constitution  builder. 

HOTEL    ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Association  has  the  franchise 
from  the  government  for  the  hotel  privileges.     There  are 


four  large  hotels  maintained   during   the   tourist  season, 
June  15th  to  September  15th,  and  three  lunch  stations. 

The  hotels  are  large,  roomy,  modern  structures, 
clean,  well  ventilated,  lighted  by  electric  lights,  and  are 
steam  heated.  Some  of  them  have  water  piped  from  the 
hot  pools,  for  bathing  purposes. 

These  hotels  are  located  as  follows: 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  capacity 150  guests 

Lower  geyser  basin,  f^Sjii^^.  ) 250       " 

Outlet  Yellowstone  lak<^     tfUUiL  .1 125       " 

Grand  canyon,  C  {X^ASyj-i^s 250        " 


MAMMOTH    HOT    SPRINGS    HOTEL. 

The  lunch  stations  are  at  Norris  geyser  basin,  Upper 
geyser  basin  and  West  Arm  or  Thumb  of  Yellow- 
stone lake.  The  first  and  third  are  canvas  tents,  the 
second  a  board  structure.  Tourists  are  not  permitted 
to  remain  over  night  at  the  lunch  stations. 

The  hotels  are  situated  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
objects  of  interest  found  near  them,  and  are  within  con- 
venient walking  distance  of  them.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  lunch  stations. 

Hotel  rates  are  $4.00  per  day  for  the  first  seven 
days,  and  $3.00  per  day  thereafter.  Telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  telephonic 
connection  with  each  other  are  maintained  by  the  hotels 
and  stations. 
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TRANSPORTATION  WITHIN  THE  PARK. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park  Transportation  Co., 
holds  the  franchise  from  the  government  for  the  transpor- 
tation privileges  and  has  expended  large  sums  of  money 
in  obtaining  the  finest  equipment  to  be  found. 

During  the  park  season  its  headquarters  are  at 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,    its   office    being   in   the   hotel. 

At  Cinnabar,  fifty-one  miles  from  the  main  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway  and  the  terminus  of  the 
park  branch  line,  the  journey  by  rail  ends.  Concord 
stage  coaches,  constructed  especially  for  Yellowstone 
Park  travel,  by  the  well-known  Abbott  Downing  Co., 
meet  the  tourist  at  this  point  and  are  the  means  of  convey - 


"  ance  within 
the  park 
These  coaches  are 
well  built,  pulled  by 
four  or  six  horses,  driven 
by  careful  drivers  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  all  respects  for  the  comfort  of  the  occupants. 
They  will  carry  from  five  to  ten  passengers  each, 
with  necessary  luggage.  It  is  not  customary  to  take 
trunks  beyond  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  Tourists  may 
stop  over  at  any  one  or  all  of  the  hotels  beyond  the  usual 
scheduled  time,  without  extra  expense  for  transportation 
by  making  arrangements  with  the  Transportation  Com- 
pany in  advance.  A  certain  distance  is  driven  each  day, 
and  at  night  the  traveler  is  housed  in  a  hotel  set  down  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Ample  time  is  afforded  to 
see  the  objects  of  interest  near  the  hotels  and  en  route. 
At  some  of  these  places  an  entire  day  is  given  to  sight- 
seeing. 

PHENOMENA  IN  THE  PARK. 

While  some  of  the   phenomena  for  which  Yellow- 
stone Park  is  noted  can  be  found  to  some  extent  else- 
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where,  there  is  no  place  thus  far  discovered  where  all 
or  a  considerable  part  of  them  are  so  concentrated  as  here. 
It  is  this  fact  and  the  peculiar,  often  weird,  char- 
acter of  what  is  found  in  the  park,  that  justifies  its  title 
to  the  "Wonderland  of  the  World, "  for  such  in  truth  it  is. 
These  phenomena  can  be  appropriately  grouped  under 
a  few  general  heads. 

WATER    FALLS. 

Yellowstone  Park  is  the  realm  of  the  water-nymph. 
It  revels  in  rills,  mountain  brooks,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
It  leaps  about  the  cataracts,  disports  itself  in  the  rapids, 
flits  through  the  veils  of  spray  that  gracefully  sway  hither 
and  thither,  and  haunts  the  hundreds  of  cool  trout  streams 
that  wind  from  sunlight  to  shadow,  from  canyon  to 
meadow.  But  it  finds  its  chief  delight  in  the  water-falls. 
And  what  wonder,  when  such  cataracts,  falls,  and  cas- 
cades are  there!  There  is  apparently  no  extended  area 
in  the  park  without  them. 

If  one  will  ride  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  up  the 
East  Gardiner  river  road  for  three  miles,  he  will  be  re- 
paid by  a  sight  of  two  lovely  falls,  deep  among  mountain 
canyons  and  glens.  Overhung  by  dark  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, with  only  the  green  trees  for  friends  and  compan- 
ions, they  are  beautiful  pictures  in  the  midst  of  wild  and 
rugged  scenes.  These  are  known  as  Wraith  and  Undine  falls, 
approximately  100,  and  60  feet  in  height,  respectively. 

From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  note  the  ridge  or  hog 
back,  scantily  timbered,  at  the  lower  end  of  Bunsen 
peak,  running  toward  you.  Between  the  first  and  second 
mile  posts,  on  the  old  road  southward,  a  side  road,  which 
soon  becomes  simply  a  trail,  leads  away  and  over  that  ridge. 
At  a  distance  of  only  four  miles — just  beyond  the 
ridge — it  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  Middle  Gardiner  river 
canyon.  The  trail  is  perfectly  plain,  and  the  climb  up 
the  hog  back  not  a  hard  one.  The  distance  can  be 
walked  easily  in  an  hour.  The  trail  touches  the  brink  of 
the  canyon  about  one-half  mile  below  the  fall  of  the 
Middle  Gardiner,  or  Osprey  fall,  and  continues  on  to  the 
fall.  The  fall  is  something  like  150  feet  high  and  with 
its  surroundings  forms  one  of  the  pictures  in  the  park 
that  will  be  most  treasured  in  memory.  The  dark  lava 
walls  of  the  canyon  are  vertical,  and  the  fall  is  found  at 
a  point  where  the  stream  cuts  the  lava  at  a  narrow  gateway. 
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At  the  head  of  Golden  Gate  is  llustic  fall,  a  dainty 
cascade  some  seventy  feet  high  that  glides  gently  down 
into  the  canyon  where  the  water  immediately  burrows  be- 
neath the  rock  debris  found  there  and  is  lost  to  sight. 

Some  twenty  miles  from  Mammoth  Hot 
Tower  Fall  Springs,  and  about  four  miles  from  Yan- 

cey's, is  Tower  fall,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  entire  park.  When  the  projected  road  from  the 
Grand  canyon  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  via  this  fall 
becomes  a  reality,  there  will  be  a  great  treat  in  store  for 
the  tourist. 

Tower  creek  rises  in  a  vast  mountain  amphitheatre 
formed  by  Mt.  Washburn,  Dunraven,  Hedges,  Observa- 
tion, Storm,  Folsom  and  Prospect  peaks  to  the  north  of 
the  Grand  canyon.  It  first  flows  north  and  then  north- 
east and  joins  the  Yellowstone  river  about  three  miles  above 
Junction  butte  and  the  mouth  of  Lamar  river,  and  about 
one  mile  above  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand  canyon.  It 
is  a  beautiful,  roaring,  rushing  mountain  stream,  and 
just  before  it  throws  itself  into  the  larger  river  it 
encounters  a  ledge  of  basalt,  and  here  is  Tower  fall.  The 
spot  is  a  wild,  most  secluded  one  surrounded  by  heavy 
foliage  and  rather  hard  to  find  unless  one  understands 
that  fact.  A  striking  peculiarity  and  attraction  is  the 
number  of  black,  basaltic  needles  and  towers  that  are 
found  in  the  locality,  one  of  the  most  striking  being 
known  as  Cleopatra's  needle. 

The  little  stream  winds  and  twists  about  among  the 
black  obelisks  and  needle  pointed  towrers  that  give  the 
name  to  the  creek  and  fall.  Right  in  the  midst  of  them 
it  leaps  the  ledge  and  tumbles  in  a  narrow  solid  mass 
about  130  feet  into  the  canyon  below.  The  fall  is  so  hid- 
den among  the  speechless  towers  and  the  trees  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  nature  had  been  a  bit  selfish  at  one  time.  It 
lies  below  a  high  bluff  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  the  trail  to  the  left,  after  crossing  Tower  creek — 
going  from  Yancey's — leads  directly  to  it.  The  spot  and 
region  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  park.  For  a 
day's  camping  the  locality  can  not  be  surpassed. 

The  two  trails  from  the  Grand  canyon  to  Yancey's, 
on    either    side    of    Mount    Washburn,    join  just    before 
reaching  Tower  creek  and  the  fall.      The  trip,  on  horse 
back,  via  either  trail  and  either  to  or  from  Yancey's  and 
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Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  the  Grand  canyon  is  a 
glorious  one.  On  such  a  trip  Tower  creek  and  fall 
make  a  convenient  place  at  which  to  halt  and  eat  lunch. 
The  Grand  canyon  is  very  interesting  at  this  point  also. 


CRYSTAL  CASCADE, 
NEAR  GRAND  CANYON. 


Gibbon  fall  is  in  many  respects  the  oddest  one  in 
the  park.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  tourist  from  the  stage 
coach.      It  is    a   large   cascade    rather  than  a  fall,    and, 
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placed  amid  surroundings  that  enhance  its  beauty,  is, 
probably,  the  most  striking  display  found  in  the  Gibbon 
canyon. 

The  fall  is  fan-shaped  and  extends  entirely  across  the 
Gibbon  river  and  is  some  eighty  feet  in  height.  The 
river  runs  in  a  deep,  dark  canyon  at  this  point  made  sud- 
denly deeper  by  the  fall.  The  effect  of  this  fall  depends 
considerably  upon  the  stage  of  water  in  Gibbon  river. 

While  there  are  man}^  and  beautiful  cascades  here 
and  there  in  the  park,  notably  those  on  the  Firehole  river, 
Keppler  cascade,  Virginia  cascade,  Fairy  fall,  a  fall 
near  Lower  geyser  basin  some  250  feet  high  but  difficult 
of  access,  and  Cascade  fall  near  the  Grand  canyon,  3Tet 
there  is  nothing  that  vies  in  real  interest  with  the  Upper 
and  Lower  falls  at  the  Grand  canyon. 

The   Upper  fall,    while  lacking   the  great 

p  height  and  serious  aspect  of  its  congener, 

impresses  itself  with  a  manner  emphatically 

its  own.      It  seems  almost  as  if  endowed  with  sentiality. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Stanley  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  visi- 
tors to  the  Park,  visiting  it  in  1873  when  roads  and  hotels 
were  in  a  very  crude  condition,  writes,  in  his  "Rambles 
in  Wonderland,"  of  the  Upper  fall: 

'  'One  can  stand  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice, 
and  also  descend  to  the  foot,  where  he  will  soon  be  drenched 
with  spray.  In  the  presence  of  such  wonders,  hours 
seemed  like  moments;  and  from  a  rock  protruding  nearly 
midway  over  the  cataract,  almost  forgetting  that  I  was 
alone,  long  after  our  party  had  gone,  I  sat  and  watched 
the  descending  waters,  listening  to  the  song  of  the  cata- 
ract,  and  admiring  the  lovely  rainbows  playing  upon  the 
snow-white  vapor,  reluctant  to  depart,  and  regretting  the 
shortness  of  my  stay. " 

One  can  sit  on  the  rocks  by  the  hour  and  see  the 
water  come  racing  down  the  rapids,  steady  itself  in  the 
circular  bowl  above  the  fall,  and  then  go  tearing  over  the 
edge,  an  angr}^,  furious,  kicking,  fuming  volume  of  white 
and  green  spray.  Turmoil  doesn't  begin  to  express  it. 
It  is  frantic,  crazy,  beside  itself.  For  miles  it  has  come 
flowing  down  from  the  lake,  a  decorous,  well-behaved 
river,  until  it  can  stand  it  no  longer. 

It  is  the  personification  of  energy.  It  only  quiets 
down  when  some  distance  away  from  the  foot  of  the  fall. 
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Mr.  N.  P.  Langford  of  the  Washburn  party,  wrote 
in  Scribner's  (now  Century)  Magazine  for  May,  1871,  re- 
garding the  Upper  fall :  ' l  The  stream  is  narrowed  be- 
tween the  rocks  as  it  approaches  the  brink,  and  .bounds 
with  impatient  struggles  for  release,  leaping  through  the 
stony  jaws,  in  a  sheet  of  snow-white  foam,  over  a  prec- 
ipice nearly  perpendicular,  115  feet  high.  Midway  in  its 
descent  the  entire  volume  is  carried,  by  the  sloping  sur- 
face of  an  intervening  ledge,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  beyond 
the  vertical  base  of  the  precipice,  gaining  therefrom  a 
novel  and  interesting  feature.  The  churning  of  the  water 
upon  the  rocks  reduces  it  to  a  mass  of  foam  and  spray, 
through  which  all  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  re- 
produced in  astonishing  profusion." 

The  rainbows  referred  to  are  one  of  the  particular 
and  beautiful  features  of  the  Upper  fall. 

A  distant  and  very  interesting  view  of  the  Upper 
fall  is  to  be  had  from  near  the  head  of  the  upper  trail 
leading  down  to  the  Lower  fall.  This  trail  leaves  the 
main  road  near  the  point  where  the  latter  turns  to  the 
east  in  climbing  the  hill  upon  which  the  hotel  is  built. 
There  is  a  large  rock  to  the  right  of  the  trail  going  down, 
and  from  it  the  fall  is  visible — only  a  suspicion  of  it 
though, — a  large,  jutting  rock  of  lava  at  the  fall  itself  hid- 
ing the  most  of  it.  But  the  picture  presented  is  a  beauti- 
ful one.  The  trees  around  and  above,  the  black  rocks, 
the  canyon  through  which  the  eye  sweeps,  all  make  an 
effective  tout  ensemble.  The  foamy  water  of  the  cataract 
as  it  strikes  the  river  below  is  white  as  snow.  The  basin 
into  which  it  drops  is  high  and  gloomy.  The  rebound  of 
the  water  is  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  and  it  leaps  half-way 
across  the  canyon.  The  wind  whips  it  around  as  it 
pleases,  and  the  mist-clouds  float  away  to  the  top  of  the 
surrounding  walls,  keeping  them  damp  and  moss-grown. 
As  the  trail  is  descended,  more  of  the  cataract  comes 
into  view,  and  the  churning  effects  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge  are  better  visible. 

The  true  height  of  this  fall  according  to  recent  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  measurements  is  109  feet.  The  road 
runs  directly  by  the  fall  and  it  is  one  of  the  objects  in  the 
park  most  easily  seen. 
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NKAH    VIEW    OF   LOWEK    FALL    OF   THE    YELLOWSTONE, 

308  FEET    HIGH.  34 


In  a  good   many  years  of    sight- seeing  in 

ower  ^e  West,   I  have    found  it  quite  unsatis- 

factory to  make  comparisons.  There  is 
usually  some  important  factor  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  members  of  the  equation  absent  from  the  other, 
that  renders  the  comparison  valueless.  There  are  in 
the  United  States  several  large  and  now  well-known 
falls.  Four  that  constitute,  perhaps,  the  greatest  quartet 
are  Niagara,  Shoshone  in  Idaho,  the  Yosemite,  and  the 
Great  or  Lower  fall  of  the  Yellowstone.  Of  these  the 
only  two  that  it  seems  possible  to  couple,  comparatively, 
are  Niagara  and  Shoshone.  And  these  are  so  entirely 
different  in  important  characteristics  as  to  render  it  sense- 
less to  attempt  it.  None  of  them  can  honestly  be  com- 
pared with  the  Yellowstone  for  the  same  reason.  Nor  is 
there  any  need  of  it.  They  are  all  great,  beautif  ul,  grand, 
powerful,   each  in  its  own  wray. 

The  height  of  the  Lower  fall  is  given  in  old  guide- 
books as  360  feet.  This  was  supposed  to  be  correct 
twenty  years  ago.  Recent  measurements  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  proved  that  308  feet  was  the 
correct  height.  In  the  same  way  the  Upper  fall  has  been 
estimated  at  140  and  150  feet,  when  the  real  height  is 
109  feet. 

At  the  very  edge  of  the  Lower  fall  there  is  a  plat- 
form well  railed,  from  which  the  fall  may  be  seen  in  all 
its  glory  from  this  position — looking  down  upon  it. 

As  the  water,  green  and  clear,  plunges  over  the 
brink  it  becomes  a  mass  of  spray  and  foam,  white  as  the 
driven  snow.  At  times  I  have  seen  on  the  left  side  of  it 
— the  side  upon  which  the  platform  is  built — a  green 
ribbon,  gradually  growing  fainter,  stretching  down,  seem- 
ingly, for  one-fourth  the  height  of  the  fall. 

There  is  a  fascination  in  simply  standing  and  watch- 
ing the  fall.  Now  one  feature  presents  itself  strongly, 
then  another.  For  those  who  can  do  it,  to  lean  over  the 
rail  and  watch  the  fearful  mass  as  it  goes  tumbling  down, 
will  prove  intensely  fascinating.  There  is  a  slight  rico- 
chet, or  outward  bound,  at  two  or  three  places,  from  the 
face  of  the  precipice. 

There  is  a  royal,  dignified  grandeur  in  the  Lower 
fall  that  is  seen   and  felt  wherever  it  is  seen  or  heard. 
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You  feel  this  as  you  look  at  it  from  Point  Lookout, 
where  its  roar  is  plainly  heard ;  you  feel  it  when  at  In- 
spiration point,  where  it  is  but  partly  seen  and  no  sound 
of  it  comes ;  you  feel  it  when  walking  along  the  brink  of 
the  canyon  above  the  fall,  where  its  ponderous  tone 
thunders  in  your  ears  but  no  sight  of  it  can  be  had,  and 
it  is  powerfully  impressed  upon  you,  as  you  stand  by  the 
cataract  itself  and  gaze  over  and  into  the  gorge. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  lasting  impression 
that  comes  to  one  in  looking  upon  the  fall  from  this  po- 
sition, is  force,  power.  The  sight  of  it  as  it  goes  over 
the  cliff;  the  rebound  as  it  strikes  the  bottom  of  the 
chasm;  the  loud,  never-ceasing  roar,  each  and  all  drive 
home  the  idea  of  crushing,  pulverizing  force.  As  the 
water  strikes  the  bottom  it  sends  up  a  mighty  cloud  of 
spray  and  A^apor.  This  shifts  about,  rises  and  floats 
along  the  upper  canyon  walls  and  is  carried  by  the  wind 
some  distance  down  the  canyon  before  it  dissolves.  On 
a  cloudy  day  this  vapor  keeps  the  walls  damp,  and  the 
brilliant  effects  otherwise  seen  are  wanting. 

A  most  effective  point  from  which  to  see  this  cata- 
ract is  from  Point  Lookout,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  fall. 
This  point  projects  well  out  into  the  canyon,  from  the 
left  bank,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  waterfall,  and 
the  roar  of  the  fall  is  greatly  diminished  by  distance. 
The  view  is  a  full  front  one,  and  the  whole  of  the  cataract 
and  the  river  below  it  are  visible.  More  than  300  feet 
of  an  angry,  agitated,  avalanche  of  water  go  thundering 
into  the  abyss. 

It  goes  pouring  over  the  brink  in  never  ending  volume. 
Its  hollow,  sepulchral  roar  is  borne  upward  as  music  weird 
and  spell- casting,  a  deep- toned  diapason  varied  in  expres- 
sion by  the  wind.  One  enjoys  watching  the  movement 
of  the  mist  as  it  is  swayed  by  the  latter.  The  wind 
plays  with  it.  Now  it  sends  dense  masses  over  against 
the  farther  wall;  again,  it  lifts  it  high  up,  even  to  the 
canyon's  brink,  whence  it  goes  ricochetting  along  the 
walls;  now  it  drives  it  headlong  down  the  gorge,  and  for 
a  time  one  is  enveloped  in  its  clammy  folds;  then  it  is 
beaten  down  to  the  river  bed,  where  it  expands  and  hides 
the  river  from  view.  What  a  sight!  What  a  place!  The 
fall  roars,  the  sound  rolls  through  the  gorge,  the  wind 
blows.  It  is  never  quiet  here;  it  is  always  sounding, 
sounding. 
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The  water  of  the  fall  as  it  leaps  into  the  abyss  is 
torn  into  tiny  crystals  and  at  the  bottom  it  is  furiously 
churned. 

Southey's  poem  of  "The  Cataract  of  Lodore"  is 
brought  to  mind: 

"Flying  and  flinging, 
Writhing  and  ringing, 
And  pouring  and  roaring, 
And  waving  and  raving, 
And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding, 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering, 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping 

and  jumping, 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing, 
and  clashing," 
this  is  indeed  the  way  the  water  comes  down  here  as  well 
as  at  Lodore. 

THE    LAKES. 

While  there  are  many  lakelets  scattered  all  through  the 
park,  there  are  but  four  lakes  worthy  of  special  mention 
and  of  these  but  two  are  very  large.  These  four  are  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  park  and  near  together. 

Heart  lake  or  Hart  lake,  as  it  should  be  spelled,  is 
near  the  south  arm  of  Yellowstone  lake  and  about  six 
miles  west  of  it.  It  was  named  after  Hart  Hunney  an 
old  time  hunter  in  this  region  before  1850.  It  is  about 
three  miles  long  by  two  miles  wide  and  is  drained  by  the 
Hart  river,  a  branch  of  the  Snake  river.  The  elevation  is 
less  than  7,500  feet. 

Lewis  lake,  about  five  miles  west  of  Hart  lake,  was 
named  in  honor  of  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  of  1804-6.  It  is  a  heart- 
shaped  lake,  a  little  larger  than  Hart  lake  and  is  drained 
by  Lewis  river,  also  a  branch  of  the  Snake  river. 

The  road  through  the  park  to  Jackson's  Hole  and  lake 
skirts  the  eastern  side  of  Lewis  lake.  Between  Hart 
and  Lewis  lakes  rises  Mt.  Sheridan.  The  elevation  above 
sea  level  of  the  lake  is  about  7,700  feet. 

Shoshone  lake,  northwest  of  Lewis  lake  and  drain- 
ing into  it  by  the  upper  part  of  Lewis  river,  is  a  little 
higher  than  Lewis  lake,  and  is  the  next  to  the  largest 
lake  in  the  park.     It  is  rather  T  shaped,  is  surrounded 
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by  heavily  timbered  mountains,  and  is  a  beautiful  sight 
from  whatever  point  seen. 

At  its  western  end  there  is  quite  an  extensive  and  in- 
teresting geyser  basin,  not  yet,  however,  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  tourist.  A  good  trail  leads  down  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  said  to  have  been  used  by  Gen.  Sheridan. 
The  lake  is  about  seven  miles  in  length  by  four  and  one- 
half  miles  wide.  Originally  there  were  no  trout  in  Sho- 
shone lake,  but  since  the  lake  was  stocked  by  the  govern- 
ment it  is  stated  that  the  trout  have  lived  and  propagated. 

The  lake  is  about  eight  miles  ride  from  Upper  geyser 
basin,  by  either  the  Sheridan  trail  or  by  another  and 
quite  rough  one,  to  the  western  end  of  the  lake  and  the 
geyser  basin.  In  either  case  it  is  necessary  to  go  on 
horseback. 

The  region  about  the  lake  is  much  frequented  by 
elk. 

Y  f|  The  traveler  hangs  few  such  pictures  upon 

the  walls  of  memory  as  that  of  this  beau- 
tiful mountain  sea. 

Its  place  in  the  evolution  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 
tour  is  an  exceedingly  happy  one.  Coming  from  the 
succession  of  the  geyser  basins,  with  their  uncanny  phe- 
nomena and  their  parched  and  dried-up  surfaces,  this 
brimming  lake,  set  like  a  jewel  'midst  loftiest  mountains, 
affords  a  refreshing  contrast. 

Turning  from  a  parklike  spot  where  clusters  of  trees 
break  the  line  of  vision,  the  coach  approaches  the  edge 
of  the  plateau  preparatory  to  descending  to  the  lake 
level.  The  prospect  opens,  and  over  and  through  a  fringe 
of  trees  the  lake  breaks  suddenly  upon  the  sight.  If 
placid  and  smooth,  the  view  is  one  of  peace  and  restful- 
ness,  and  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  content  steals  over  one. 

If,  as  I  have  seen  it,  a  storm  is  sweeping  across  the 
bosom  of  the  mountain  sea  and  nature  is  in  high  dudgeon 
about  something,  the  scene  is  transformed  into  one  of 
anger  and  commotion.  Far  out  on  the  water  the  rain  can 
be  seen  driven  in  a  black    wall    before  the    wind.     The 

blacker  clouds  scud  along,  high  overhead,  and  the  light- 
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ning's  flash  and  thunder's  crash  punctuate  the  stillness. 
The  lake  tries  to  work  itself  into  a  miniature  sea  and 
evolve  big  white-caps,  but  it  makes  a  failure  of  it.  In 
a  short  time  the  storm  has  passed  off  among  the  moun- 
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tains,  and  the  angry  face  of  nature  has  relapsed  into  a 
broad  smile. 

There  is  an  individuality  about  many  lakes.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  thing  about  Yellowstone  lake  is 
its  high  altitude.  It  is  up  among  the  mountains  and 
clouds  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half — 7,721  feet — above  the 
beach  at  the  Atlantic  ocean.  But  as  high  as  it  is  the 
mountains  rise  higher  still  by  thousands  of  feet.  These 
mountains  are  well-defined  peaks,  and  cones,  and  turrets, 
and  nearly  all  are  named.  Some  of  them  are  in  this  way 
redolent  of  the  old  explorers,  the  men  who  first  braved 
the  perils  and  difficulties  of  an  unknown,  untrodden 
wilderness.  Such  are  Colter  peak,  Mount  Langford 
and  Mount  Doane.  Other  names  represent,  to  some 
extent,  the  natural  appearance  of  the  mountains  to  which 
they  are  applied,  as  Cathedral  peak  or  Table  mountain. 
Again,  Grizzly  peak  may  mean  that  a  monstrous  grizzly 
bear  was  stumbled  upon  in  the  dense  forest  about 
it,  and  Eagle  peak,  that  high  above  its  summit  the  eagle 
was  seen  winging  its  graceful  flight,  by  those  who  in 
early  days  climbed  its  rocky  sides.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  lake,  Mount  Sheridan,  over  10,000  feet  high,  perpetu- 
ates the  memory  of  fighting  Phil  Sheridan. 

The  lake  is  not  only  one  of  the  two  or  three  highest 
known  lakes  in  the  world,  but  it  is  peculiarly  irregular  in 
form.  At  the  west  and  south  it  has  long  arms  or  claws 
that  wind  in  among  the  mountains.  The  West  Arm  of 
the  lake  is  almost  a  smaller  circular  lake  joined  to  the 
main  lake  by  a  narrow  body  of  water.  There  are  sev- 
eral small  islands,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  a  large 
island.  The  water  is  cold,  full  of  trout,  and  the  shores 
are  varied  and  picturesque. 

See  that  small  sinter  cone  with  a  clear  pool  of  water 
within  it,  that  just  lifts  itself  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake? 

Now  watch  this  man  coming  from  the  lunch  tent 
with  fishing  tackle  in  hand. 

He  springs  lightly  out  upon  the  cone.  Now  he 
casts  his  hook  into  the  lake.  Only  for  a  short  time, 
though,  for  the  trout  swarm  here  and  one  is  always 
ready  to  be  fooled,  so  the  man  soon  has  his  fish.  Now 
watch  him — no  stringing  him  or  throwing  him  to  shore — 
not  a  bit  of  it. 
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Fresh  from  the  lake,  dangling  on  the  hook,  he  is 
quickl}T  dropped  into  the  pool  within  the  cone  whereon 
the  fisherman  stands,  and  presto!  in  a  twinkling  he  is 
boiled  and  ready  to  eat. 

This  is  true  if  it  is  a  fish  story, — and  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof  is  that  the  cone  and  spring  are  of  the  geyser 
family,  and  the  water  that  issues  from  it  is  boiling,  a 
hot  spring  bubbling  up  in  a  tube  of  its  own  through  a 
cold  lake.  The  lake  is  about  twenty  miles  long  and  six- 
teen miles  in  width  at  its  widest  part.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
on  their  map  of  1814  charted  it  as  Lake  Eustis,  after  one 
of  the  first  secretaries  of  the  War  Department.  Other 
early  maps  showed  it  as  Sublette  lake  named  for  a  noted 
fur  trader. 

On  one  of  the  islands — Dot — a  few  of  the  animals 
of  the  park  are  kept  in  enclosures.  The  steamer  Zillah, 
a  small  tourist  steamer,  makes  trips  about  the  lake  for 
such  tourists  as  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege, and  lands  at  Dot  island,  so  that  the  animals  con- 
fined there  may  be  visited. 

SPRINGS  AND  GEYSERS. 

It  is  probably  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  class  of 
phenomena  that  most  tourists  look  forward  to  seeing  with 
greatest  curiosity  and  interest,  is  that  relating  to  thermal 
activity.  While  they  will  stand  spellbound  upon  looking 
into  the  painted  depths  of  the  Grand  canyon  nevertheless, 
the  geyser  is  such  an  unwonted,  and  out  of  the  usual  sort 
of  a  sight,  that  the  curiosity  is  piqued  and  one  is  on  edge 
to  see  it. 

The  divisional  line  between  a  geyser  and  a  spring  is 
not  always  clear.  Many  beautiful  pools  unsuspected  of 
geyser  proclivities  have  suddenly  burst  forth  in  eruption 
and  confounded  the  critics.  They  may,  it  is  true,  lie 
dormant  for  years,  as  the  noted  Excelsior  geyser  at  Mid- 
way basin,  but  they  have  at  least  thus  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  line  between  the  two  classes  is  often  an 
uncertain  one.  Some  springs,  like  the  Chinaman  at  Upper 
geyser  basin,  may  never,  perhaps,  have  a  natural  erup- 
tion, but  may  erupt  under  artificial  stimulus  and  when 
-conditions  are  favorable.  There  are  more  than  4,000 
springs  in  the  park.  They  are  found  by  the  roadside,  in 
the  valleys,  on  mountain  sides,  in  canyons,  alone,  in 
groups.     They  are  of  all  sizes,  depths,  colors,  forms.     In 
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one  respect  I  think  they  are  all  alike — they  are  attractive. 
Some  are,  of  course,  for  one  reason  or  another,  more 
attractive  than  others. 

While  the  phenomena  of  the  park  are  largely  grouped 
in  families,  as  it  were,  this  is  not  entirely  the  case.  The 
springs,  for  example,  are  the  particular  feature  at  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs,  but  at  the  geyser  basins,  where  the 
geysers  form  the  predominant  feature,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  springs,  paint  pots,  etc.  At  Shoshone  geyser 
basin,  geysers  and  springs  are  intermingled,  and  along 
the  shores  of  Yellowstone  lake,  paint  pots,  mud  geysers, 
and  fumaroles  are  found. 

At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  there  is  much  variety 
to  be  found  among  the  springs.  According  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  waters  there  are  various  colors  even 
in  the  same  pool,  some  of  them  of  extreme  delicacy 
of  tint.  The  springs  rise  in  narrow  terraces  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Terrace  mountain.  They  form  a 
prominent  feature  of  a  landscape  not  devoid  of  other 
interesting  features.  The  formation  of  which  these 
terraces  is  composed  is  known  as  travertine,  a  dep- 
osition of  limestone — not  silica — peculiar  to  hot  springs. 


CLEOPATRA   TERRACE. 
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The  water  overflows  the  bowls  or  reservoirs  gently,  al- 
most drippingly,  forming  fronts  of  marvelous  fretwork 
and  carving,  stalactitic  in  character  in  many  cases.  As 
the  water,  in  descending  to  lower  levels,  cools,  the  colors 
change.  Thus  there  will  be  seen  an  amazing  play  of 
color  in  water  itself  as  clear  as  crystal.  In  some  of  the 
springs  algaeic  forms  are  seen.  Description  of  these  is 
almost  impossible.  They  are  of  a  filamentary  texture, 
look  and  shine  like  satin,  and  are  almost  constantly  in 
motion,  gently  swaying  with  the  slight  currents  which  are 
found  in  some  of  the  pools.  In  all,  there  are  nearly  300 
acres  of  these  springs,  terraces,  caves,  etc. ,  on  the  side  of 
Terrace  mountain.  Interspersed  among  them  are  bits  of 
timber,  and  weathered,  dead  cliffs  that  were  once  laved 
by  hot  water,  and  were  as  beautiful  as  the  terraces  now 
instinct  with  this  sort  of  life. 

Jupiter,  Minerva  and  Cleopatra  have  been  honored 
by  having  terraces  named  for  them  here.  Pulpit  ter- 
race is  so  called  because  the  stalactite  front  reminds  one 
of  old  fashioned  pulpits.  Angel  terrace  is  supposed  to 
be  so  beautiful  as  to  be  angelic. 

The  Elephant's  Back  or  White  Elephant,  and  Narrow 
Gauge  terrace  are  quite  different  from  the  others.  They  are 
from  200  to  300  feet  long,  narrow,  and  along  the  ridges 
the  hot  water  oozes,  in  some  cases  in  a  tiny  geyser  fashion. 

From  year  to  year  there  is  some  change  among  the 
springs.  Some  go  dry,  others  break  out,  the  general 
average  being  well  preserved. 

The  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
clouds  affects  the  color  of  the  water,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  most  wonderful  feature  of  these  wonderful  pools. 

The  drainage  from  the  springs  is  carried  away  by  an 
underground  stream  known  as  Boiling  river,  which  flows 
into  the  Gardiner  river  about  600  feet  below  the  terraces, 
and  nearly  a  mile  distant. 

The  terraces  are  very  striking  in  appearance  when 
seen  from  a  distance.  They  stand  out  like  frozen  cas- 
cades, as  Dr.  Hayden  once  called  them,  and  with  the  sun 
shining  full  on  them  and  the  masses  of  vapor  rising  from 
them,  they  are  very  conspicuous. 

At  the  base  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  terraces  stands 
an  upright,  rather  conical  column,  laminated  in  appear- 
ance, known  as  Liberty  Cap.      It  is  forty-five  feet  high 
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and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cone  of  an  extinct  spring,  similar  in  character  to  Orange 
geyser,  found  higher  up  among  the  terraces  near  Bath 
lake.  Giant's  Thumb,  at  the  base  of  Cleopatra  terrace, 
is  a  similar  cone,  but  not  more  than  half  as  large  as 
Liberty  Cap. 


LIBERTY    CAP. 

At  otner  points,  springs  of  quite  a  different  character 
are  found.  At  Midway  geyser  basin,  are  Prismatic 
lake  and  Turquoise  spring,  simply  wonderful;  at  the 
Upper  geyser  basin  and  at  Biscuit  basin  near  it,  are  many 
others,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  Emerald  pool, 
Sunset  lake,  Black  Sand  pool,  Morning  Glory,  Sapphire 
and  Silver  Globe  pools. 

Firehole   lake,  near  Lower  geyser  basin,  is  a  most 
wonderful  and  beautiful  little  body  of  scalding  water 
the  Congress,    at   Norris    geyser   basin,    is    another  we 
known  spring. 

The  distinction  between  a  hot  spring  and  a  geyser  as 
given  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  is,  "a  geyser  may  be 
defined  as  a  hot  spring  throwing  with  intermittent  action 
a  column  of  water  and  steam  into  the  air." 
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The  geysers  themselves  are  easily  divided  into  two 
classes ;  those  with  cones,  and  those  without.  The  former, 
perhaps,  without  exception,  expel  their  contents,  when  in 
action,  in  a  steady,  continuous  stream,  like  a  fire  engine, 
while  the  latter,  usually  project  the  water  from  large  basins 
or  reservoirs,  in  spasmodic,  convulsive  efforts  and  throw 
out  enormous  masses  of  water.  Of  the  cone  geysers,  the 
White  Dome,  Riverside,  Giant,  Castle,  Bee  Hive  and 
Old  Faithful,  are  examples;   of   the  other  kind,  the  two 


GIANTESS   GEYSER. 

or  three  Fountain  geysers,  the  Excelsior  and  Giantess 
are  types.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  apparent  law  of 
type,  however.  The  Constant  or  Minute  Man  at  Norris 
geyser  basin,  and  the  Grand  at  Upper  geyser  basin,  for 
example,  have  no  semblance  of  cones,  and  yet  throw 
continuous  streams. 

The  cones  are  built  up  from  silica  deposited  by  the 
waters,  and  are  very  hard  and  flinty,  and  grayish  white 
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in  color.  These  cones,  many  of  them,  are  formed  in  rare 
sculptural  patterns,  with  minute  terraces  enclosing  pearly 
basins  fringed  with  beaded  rims  of  various  colors  from 
white  to  black.  In  some  cases  these  beads  assume  large 
proportions  and  are  very  ornamental,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Oblong  geyser. 

Regarding  the  theory  of  the  geysers — about  which  some 
scientific  work  should  be  consulted — it  seems  probable 
that  there  is  something  still  to  learn.  Whether  Bunsen's, 
the  accepted  theory,  will  explain  everything  about 
geyser  formation,  action,  etc.,  is  as  yet  hardly  a  set- 
tled fact.  One  thing  seems  certain,  i.  e. ,  they  do  not 
necessarily  extend  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Surface  water,  percolating  below  and  becoming  heated, 
undoubtedly  furnishes  the  water  necessary  to  the  geyser's 
life.  An  observer  of  several  years  at  Upper  geyser 
basin  claims  to  be  able  to  tell  when  the  geysers,  Old 
Faithful,  the  Grand,  Splendid,  Castle,  Giant,  etc.,  will 
play  at  their  best.  If  the  snowfall  in  winter,  or  the 
rainfall  in  spring  is  unusually  heavy,  they  are  more  or  less 
retarded  in  frequency  and  effectiveness.  The  supply  of 
water  is  then  too  great  for  the  amount  of  subterranean  heat. 
It  takes  more  time  for  the  subterranean  kettle  to  boil, 
and  at  first,  therefore,  the  intervals  are  longer  than  usual 
and  the  force  of  the  eruption  less.  As  the  season 
progresses  the  action  of  the  geysers  becomes  more  free, 
more  frequent,  and  more  powerful. 

Some  of  them  throw  out,  during  eruption,  sticks, 
worn,  bleached,  and  with  frayed  ends,  or  occasionally  small 
roots  of  trees,  or  small  stones.  Those  who  visit  the 
Great  Fountain  geyser  near  Lower  geyser  basin,  between 
its  eruptions,  will,  upon  walking  about  and  over  its  wide 
basin,  find  scattered  in  the  pools  of  pellucid  water,  small, 
white,  rounded  pebbles  and  stones.  These  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  geyser  and  show  in  their  polishing  and 
uniform  sphericity  the  effect  of  constant  motion  and 
attrition.  These,  seemingly,  are  thrown  out  with  little 
force,  as  the  geyser  does  not  play  to  great  heights,  but 
instead  throws  out  an  enormous  and  bulky  volume  of 
water,  and  the  marble-like  sphericles  are  found  near  the 
crater  of  the  geyser. 

Some  of  the  geysers,  undoubtedly,  have  subterranean 
connection.     Others,  very  close  together  and  where  sucb 
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connection  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  exist,  have 
none  whatever. 

The  paint  pots  are  not  geysers,  neither  are  they,  ex- 
actly, springs.  There  are,  at  many  places,  genuine  black 
and  chocolate  mud  springs,  and  very  interesting  they  are ; — 
but  the  paint  pots  found  beyond  Norris  geyser  basin 
near  the  entrance  to  Gibbon  canyon,  at  Lower  geyser 
basin,  and  at  Yellowstone  lake  lunch  station,  are  quite 
different  from  an  ordinary  boiling  mud  spring. 

The  paint  pots  are  as  unique  as  the  geysers.  They 
savor  of  witch! and  We  stand  at  the  rims  of  these  huge 
caldrons  of  mush — not  oatmeal,  nor  yet  cornmeal,  but  of 
clayey  mush — and  gaze  in  mute  admiration  at  the  pure 
colors,  pale  blue,  terra  cotta,  drab,  pink,  cream,  and 
their  wonderful  gradations,  and  their  more  than  human 
delicacy.  We  hear  the  pop,  pop,  popping  of  this  grew- 
some  mass,  as  the  steam-puffs  burst  in  small,  symmetric 
cones,  beautiful  rose  forms,  or  perfect  spheres;  we  note 
the  extreme  fineness  of  the  granulated  clay,  and  then  we 
reflect  upon  how  many  tens,  hundreds,  thousands  of  cen- 
turies, perhaps,  this  boiling  has  continued.  We  think  of 
the  tremendous  furnace  that  supplies  the  heat  and  steam, 
and  wonder  if,  during  all  this  time,  invisible  spirits  of 
the  air  with  invisible  sticks  have  carefully  watched  over 
it,  occasionally  stirring  the  pot  as  it  needed.  And  as  we 
thus  stand  wondering,  marveling,  the  Fountain  geyser, 
near  by,  with  a  rush  and  roar  breaks  forth  into  full  play, 
deluging  the  surrounding  geyser-knoll  with  its  crystal 
flood,  and  we  realize  that: 

"There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

CANYONS. 

Within  the  park,  the  tourist  sees,  in  the  usual  tour, 
three  noteworthy  canyons,  Golden  Gate,  Gibbon  canyon 
and  the  Grand  canyon.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
Gardiner  river  canyon,  the  canyon  of  the  Firehole  river, 
as  it  may  be  called,  both  of  which  are  seen  en  route,  and 
the  canyon  of  the  Middle  Gardiner  river,  which  may  be 
seen  with  little  effort. 

Golden  Gate  is  a  narrow,  walled  pass  between  Ter- 
race mountain  and  Bunsen  peak,  through  which  the  road 
south    from    Mammoth    Hot    Springs    passes.       Bunsen 
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peak  rises  in  very  steep, sweeping,  yellowish  slopes  1,200 
or  1,500  feet  on  one  side,  and  the  vertical  wall  of  Terrace 
mountain  200 — 300  feet  high,  towers  overhead  on  the 
other  side.  Along  the  base  of  the  latter  wall  the  road  is 
built,  and  at  its  first  construction,  the  mile  of  road  here 
cost  Uncle  Sam  $14,000.  In  cutting  out  the  road,  a  lone 
pillar  was  left  at  one  side  at  the  lower  entrance  to  the  can- 
yon, and  it  stands  there  like  a  sentinel. 


111  *mMBBBB^^^^ 
IX    GOLDEN    GATE. 
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Gibbon  canyon  is  a  winding,  rock-bound  gorge,  for 
the  greater  part,  varying  in  height  from  600  to  1,800 
feet.  The  narrow  valley  is  a  lovely  one  and  the  rocky 
walls  rise  in  noble  palisades  brown  and  sheer.  At  most 
places  the  timber  is  quite  heavy,  and  the  Gibbon  river 
and  the  fall  add  elements  of  beauty  to  the  gorge. 


POINT    LOOKOUT,    GRAND   CANYON,  FUOM  BELOW 
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The  Gardiner  river  canyon  lies  below  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  and  is  a  narrow  short  gorge  between  dun  col- 
ored clay  slopes  a  few  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  a  decid- 
edly picturesque  spot  with  the  Gardiner  river  boiling  and 
tearing  through  it.  The  pronounced  feature  of  it  is 
Eagle  Nest  Crag,  a  sharp,  vertical  point  on  the  summit 
of  which  is  a  Fishing  Eagle's  nest. 

The  canyon  of  the  Middle  Gardiner  river  is  four 
miles  south  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  has  been 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  waterfall  there.  The 
dark  colored  porphyry  walls  rise  perpendicularly  from  800 
to  1,100  feet,  fringed  at  the  canyon's  edge  with  heavy 
forest.  It  is  a  fine  canyon  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Grand  canyon,  is  the  finest  in  the  park,  and  it  is  well 
worth  a  tramp  or  a  horseback  ride  to  see  it. 

The  canyon  of  the  Firehole  is  wide  and  the  mountains 
are  quite  high,  but  rarely  of  vertical  slopes.  It  is  entered 
after  crossing  the  plateau  between  the  Gibbon  and  Fire- 
hole  rivers,  a  few  miles  before  reaching  the  Fountain 
hotel. 

The  cascades  of  the  Firehole  and  the  river  itself  are 
particularly  pleasing. 

Of  all  things  in  the  park,  the  Grand  canyon  is  the 
supreme  spectacle.  It  is  not  the  largest  canyon,  nor  the 
deepest,  nor  the  widest  in  the  world,  but  it  is  a  canyon 
of  its  own  peculiar  kind  and  absolutely  brooks  no  rivalry. 
No  one  has  stood  before  it  unmoved,  and  one  may  make 
the  tour  of  the  park  and  if  disappointed  at  other  points, 
forget  all  disappointments  here  and  drink  deep  of  the 
marvels  of  earth. 

The  canyon  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  but  tha 
tourist  sees  only  about  four  miles  of  it.  The  other  sixteen 
are  difficult  of  access  and  greatly  inferior  to  that  part  of 
the  canyon  usually  seen. 

The  of  tener  '  one  sees  the  canyon  and  the  more  it  is 
studied,  the  loftier  is  the  conception  of  it,  the  truer  its 
real  proportions  and  relations  are  grasped,  and  the  more 
exact  and  real  is  the  pen  picture  of  it. 

The  best  way  to  study  the  canyon  is  to  go  alone,  or 
with  wife  or  other  congenial  companion,  and  sit  on  the 
projecting  rocks  and  commune  with  it.  In  this  way  there 
will  come  to  be  a  sort  of  companionship  with  the  canyon 
itself.     It  will  be  invested  with  a  personality,  a  feeling  of 
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camaraderie.  The  moaning  of  the  wind,  the  weird  cries 
of  the  eagles  and  their  young  from  the  bristling  pinna- 
cles far  below  you,  the  deep-toned  thunder  of  the  catar- 
act, will  all  seem  like  living  voices  of  the  canyon  calling 
to  you.  The  spirit  of  the  canyon  will  take  hold  upon 
you,  the  spell  of  the  canyon  will  be  weaved  about  you, 
you  will  scarcely  be  of  the  earth,  but  will  float  dreamily 
upon  the  vast  sea  of  imagination  and  thought. 

THE  PARK  TOUR  IN  DETAIL. 

The  entrance  to  the  heart  of  Wonderland 
First  Day  is  through  an  enormous  gateway.    The  gate- 

way, or  opening,  was  made  by  a  river, 
through  a  mountain  wall,  and  it  is  known  as  The  Gate  of 
the  Mountains. 

Through  this  gateway  pours  the  river,  fresh  from  the 
eternal  snows  far  back  in  the  mountains;  from  the  great 
lake,  a  vast  reservoir  into  which  the  melting  snowbanks 
drizzle  in  a  million  streamlets;  from  the  wondrous  canyon 
between  whose  divinely  sculptured  and  colored  walls  it 
throws  itself  in  an  ecstasy  of  fury.  Beside  the  stream 
lies  a  railway,  which,  following  it  in  its  sinuosities,  leads 
the  pilgrim  to  the  ver}r  border  of  Wonderland.  As  the 
river  flows  out  of  the  mountain  gate  into  the  broad, 
unpent  valley,  it  seems  to  sing,  in  the  words  of  Colonel 
Norris,  the  second  superintendent  of  the  park  and  whose 
name  is  indissolubly  connected  with  Wonderland,  of  the 
region  it  is  leaving  far  behind: 

"I  sing  in  songs  of  gliding  lays 

Of  forest  scenes  in  border  days; 

Of  mountain  peaks  begirt  with  snow, 

And  flowery  parks,  pine  girt  below; 

Of  goblins  grim  and  canyons  grand, 

And  geysers  spouting  o'er  the  strand; 

Of  Mystic  Lake,  of  Wonderland." 

After  having  passed  through  The  Grate  of  the  Moun- 
tains one  is  in  Paradise — Valley,  for  such  is  the  name  of 
the  beautiful  valley  which  stretches  up  to  the  portals  of 
Wonderland.  The  great  mountains,  the  very  temples  of 
the  gods,  loom  high  above.  Mighty  canyons,  rock-ribbed, 
ragged,  gloomy,  forest-garbed,  deep,  and  fascinating, 
have  been  gouged  from  their  very  vitals.  From  out  these 
latter  the  mountain  streams  rush,    singing  songs  of  deliv- 
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erance  as  they  dance  adown  the  long,  sweeping  slopes  to 
the  mightier  river.  In  their  courses  the  streams  have 
been  harnessed  by  man,  and  their  fructifying  influences 
are  seen  in  the  broad  fields  of  waving  grain  and  alfalfa 
that  checker  the  slopes. 


GARDINER   CANYON   AND    RAPIDS. 

The  scene  changes!  The  mountains  crowd  together, 
the  valley  contracts,  the  rocky  sides  of  the  former  rise 
high  above,  the  river  is  throttled  by  craggy  canyons  and 
rushes  madly  along  far  below  us — we  are  in  a  wild  eyrie 
where  the  echoes  of  the  iron  horse's  brazen  throat  rever- 
berate among  the  crags  and  cliffs. 

The  scene  here  hinted  at  is  that  beheld  by  the  tourist 
as  he  rides  from  Livingston  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  up  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  to 
Cinnabar,  the  terminus  of  the  National  Park  branch  line 
at  the  northern  edge  or  boundary  of  the  great  park. 

The  valley  is  indeed  one  to  rouse  enthusiasm.  At 
two    places   it  becomes   constricted,    forming   small   but 
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rugged  canyons,  that  but  pave  the  way  for  the  grander 
vi&ions,  which  in  the  days  to  follow,  are  to  break  upon 
the  eye. 

Well  up  the  valley,  Emigrant  peak,  a  noble  snow- 
dappled  peak  of  august  mien  stands  sentinel,  thrusting 
his  crown  above  brawny  shoulders  to  a  height  of  10,629 
feet. 

Just  before 
reaching  Cinna 
bar,    Cinnabar 

mountain,  ,  j 

famous     for     its 
Devil's    Slide, 


EMIGRANT  PEAK, 
NEAR  YELLOW- 
STONE PARK. 


rounded.  Soon  there  comes  into  view  the  giant  peak 
of  the  region,  Electric  peak,  which,  with  its  11,155  feet 
of  altitude,  may  well  be  termed  the  guardian  peak  of  the 
park.  Facing  it,  but  of  lower  altitude,  stands  Sepulchre 
mountain,  a  rough,  imposing  mountain,  the  origin  of  its 
name  involved  in  obscurity. 

We  step  from  the  cars  at  Cinnabar,  ready  with  our 
hand-bags  and  bundles,  for  the  next  move  on  the  program. 

Soon  there  come  prancing  around  a  corner  six  splen- 
did horses,  drawing  behind  them  a  huge  Wonderland 
stage  coach.  Another  appears,  and,  if  necessary,  still 
others  come  swinging  up  to  the  platform  to  transport  the 
waiting  throng  on  to  Wonderland. 

Some  climb  up  the  sides  of  the  coaches  to  the  broad, 
open  seats  on  the  roof,  where  they  will  obtain,  as  they 
ride  along,  unobstructed  views  of  the  landscape.  Others, 
less  agile  or  venturesome,  clamber  into  the  interior  of  the 
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coaches,  satisfied  with  less  elevation,  less  sun,  and  nearly 
as  much  advantage  in  sightseeing. 

The  bags  and  valises  are  strapped  on  the  trunk  racks 
behind  the  vehicles  or  thrown  into  the  boots,  the  conductor 
calls  out  "all  set,  "  the  driver  tightens  the  reins,  speaks 
to  his  horses,  and  the  stage  is  off  and  away  over  the 
hills,  bound  for  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  seven  miles 
distant. 

After  a  short  ride,  a  collection  of  low  and  in 
some  cases  mud-roofed  houses  is  seen.  Through 
the  heart  of  the  little  frontier  town,  Gardiner,  the 
coaches  carry  us,  when,  swinging  at  right  angles, 
we  are  soon  skirting  the  Gardiner  river,  a  typical 
mountain  stream  with  which  one  falls  in  love 
at  first  sight.  For  several  miles  along  this  torrential, 
beautiful  river,  the  coach  climbs  an  ascending  grade. 
The  stream  is  beset  with  bowlders  against  which,  over 
which,  under  which,  yea,  through  which,  as  one  will 
easily  see,  the  tremendous  current  dashes  in  a  chorus  of 
sound  and  a  mass  of  spray.  It  is  a  royal  trout  stream, 
and  the  heart  of  the  angler  leaps  within  him  even  as  do 
the  trout  themselves  leap  within  the  boiling  waters. 

This  stream  gathers  its  streamlet  threads  from  widely 
extended  sources.  Much  of  it  comes  from  the  northern 
slopes  of  some  of  the  mountains  about  the  Grand  canyon ; 
Observation  peak,  Storm  peak,  etc.  Another  branch 
swings  around  Bunsen  peak,  forming  an  elongated  horse- 
shoe, and  insinuates  its  watery  tentacles  among  the  slopes 
of  Electric  peak, — the  south  side — Quadrant  mountain 
and  Antler  peak.  A  sub-system  of  this  branch  stream — 
the  Middle  Gardiner  so  called — extends  southward  from 
the  toe  of  the  horseshoe,  past  Obsidian  cliff  and  Beaver 
lake  to  the  region  about  Roaring  mountain,  nearly  to 
Norris  geyser  basin. 

The  scenery  along  the  Gardiner  is  striking.  The 
dun-colored  clay  and  conglomerate  wails  rise  in  but- 
tressed slopes  surmounted  by  palisades.  The  eastern 
walls  are  the  finer.  Spires  and  pinnacles  have  been 
eroded  from  the  soft  earthen  slopes  and  form  con- 
spicuous objects.  The  most  striking  and  noted  is 
the  Eagle  Nest  Crag,  upon  which  the  parent  birds, 
yearly,  raise  broods  of  young  eagles,  whose  protrud- 
ing  heads   can  frequently  be  seen   and  whose  plaintive 
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cries  are  plainly  heard. 

As  the  coaches 
mount  the  grade  the 
outlet  of  a  river  is  seen 
on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Gardiner.  The 
rocky  ground  there  is 
more  or  less  broken 
and  quantities  of  steam 
arise.  This  is  Boiling 
river. 

In  olden  days  this 
was  a  favorite  camping 
spot.  The  hot  water 
made  bathing  agree- 
able, culinary  and 
laundry  work  easy,  and 
if  one  was  inclined,  he 
could  easily  catch  his 
trout  in  the  Gardiner 
and  then,  swinging  his 
line,  plunge  the  victim 
into  the  other  river 
and  cook  his  fish,  all 
at  one  operation  —  so 
they  say. 

MAMMOTH  HOT    SPRINGS 

Passing  Fort  Yel- 
lowstone when  the 
plateau  is  reached,  the 
coaches  are  whirled 
swiftly  across  a  gey- 
serite  or  travertine 
plaza,  upon  which  the 
fort  or  cantonment — 
and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  posts  in  the 
country — fronts,  to  the 
hotel,  a  mammoth 
structure    which    commands  a  fine  view  to  the  south. 

After  the  tourist  has  registered,  performed  the  usual 
ablutions,  and  shaken  off  the  dust  of  travel  from  his 
garments,  luncheon  is    eaten.      It  is  then    customary  to 
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EAGLE  NEST  CRAG. 


make  all  arrangements  with  the  transportation  company, 
as  a  new  order  of  exercises  will  be  inaugurated  upon  the 
morrow. 

When  next  we  start,  the  coach,  horses  and  driver  to 
which  we  are  assigned  become  ours  for  the  entire  round  of 
the  park.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  if  particular  ac- 
quaintances or  friends  desire  to  ride  in  company,  to  ex- 
plain this  to  the  powers  that  be,  that  such  an  arrangement 
may  be  effected. 

By  the  time  this  matter  has  been  attended  to,  the 
voice  of  the  guide  is  heard  announcing  that  all  is  ready 
for  the  event  of  the  da}T — the  visit  to  the  formation,  as  it 
is  termed. 

To  the  right,  from  the  hotel  front,  rises  Terrace 
mountain.  At  the  extremity  of  the  plaza  and  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  as  viewed  from  there,  and  a  part  of  the 
mountain,  rise  the  wonderful  terraces.  Even  at  this  dis- 
tance they  present  a  remarkable  appearance.  As  we  ap- 
proach them  the  singularity  of  their  origin  and  appear- 
ance becomes  more  and  more  pronounced;  but  as  we  climb 
the  slopes  and  view  the  pools  of  rainbow-colored   waters, 
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and  examine  the  terrace  fronts  with  their  infinite  patterns 
of  etchings  and  bead  work,  we  stand  in  open-eyed  amaze- 
ment at  what  seems  a  miracle  of  creation. 

Such  brilliancy  of  coloring  was  never  excelled,  and  the 
variety  of  color,  sometimes  even  in  the  same  pool,  is 
simply  astounding.  What  one  sees  here  is  found  upon 
successive  terraces  on  the  mountain  side,  and  is  reached 
by  easy  gradations  and  by  using  foot  paths  or  trails. 

After  a  time,  we  are  somewhat  bewildered  as  to 
where  we  are,  whether  in  the  infernal  regions;  with  the 
ancient  deities;  in  a  zoological  garden;  among  Egyptian 

queens   and  mummies;    where 
angels    tread;   orange   trees 
bloom ;  or  where  railways 
are  being  built,  or  Cupids 
shoot  arrows.       Our  con- 
fusion arises  in  this  wise. 
At  the  beginning  of  our 
sight-seeing  we  come 
upon  an  old  mummy 
— it  surely  must  be 
— called  Liberty 
Cap,  and  not  far 
away  Cleopatra's 
Shade  is  supposed 
to   be   watching 
over  one  of  the 
pools.       A  little 
farther    and    lo  ! 
we    find   terraced 
I     altars    to  Jupiter 
and  Minerva.  Soon 
the  Devil's  Kitchen 
is  found  with  a  ladder  leading  down — into  the  cave.     We 
mount  higher  and  climb  upon   the   Elephant's   Back  and 
tramp  all  over  him  and  he  doesn't  budge.     Now  we  come 
out  upon  the  terrace  where  the  angels  are  supposed  to 
promenade;    and  a  little  way  beyond,  Narrow  Gauge  ter- 
race  stretches  before   us,   but  we  find  no  railway  track 
there.      At  the  end  of  it  all  stands  Orange  geyser,  and  in 
the   meantime  we   have  passed  Cupid's  cave,    where  he 
lies  darkly  hidden,  and  Bath  lake,  where  Cleopatra,    the 
Cupids,  and  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  the  Angels  can  go  in 
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bathing,  after  sundown,  according  to  the  Yellowstone  Park 
regulations. 

The  following  morning,  breakfast  eaten,  we 
Second  Day.       board  the    coaches    for    our    second    day's 

sight-seeing.  Waving  our  adieus  to  those 
who  throng  the  hotel  piazza  to  see  us  depart,  we  wind 
along  the  base  of  the  terraces,  say  au  revoir  to  Liberty 
Cap,  and,  horses  on  the  trot,  move  rapidly  along  toward 
Bunsen  peak. 

As  we  ride  past  the  terraces,  they  exhibit  new  beau- 
ties seen  only  from  the  southern  side  and  at  their  bases. 
The  significance  of  the  name  Pulpit  terrace,  applied  to 
one  of  them,  now  appears  in  full  force.  The  delicate 
creamy  and  chocolate  tints,  the  stalactitic  fronts,  fash- 
ioned much  after  the  old-fashioned  pulpit,  afford  a  new 
pleasure  as  we  slowly  pass  by  them. 
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SILVER   GATE,  BUNSEN    PEAK    IN    DISTANCE. 

As  we  ride  along  we  look  out  upon  the  landscape  with 
interest.  To  the  left,  long,  low  lying,  capped  with  dusky 
palisades  is  flat-topped  Mt.  Everts,  so  named  after  the 
mau  who  had  the  remarkable  adventure,  already  referred 
to.      Straight  ahead  rises  Bunsen  peak,  honored  by  the 
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name  of  the  celebrated  German  chemist  who  has  given  us 
the  best  theory  of  geysers.  Between  these  two  peaks  is 
the  canyon  through  which  flows  the  Gardiner  river  and 
its  affluents. 

In  1899  the  government  under  the  direction  of  Capt. 
Chittenden  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  constructed  a  uew  road 
between  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  Golden  Gate.  This 
road  begins  at  the  terraces  and  winds  steadily  and  with  a 
light  gradient  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Gate.  It  is 
an  unusually  fine  specimen  of  road  building  and  at  Silver 
Gate  is  in  the  midst  of  as  unique  a  rockland  as  one  will 
ever  see.  We  think  of  goblins,  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his 
nine-pins  bowlers,  and  are  almost  prepared  to  see  another 
Hip  Van  Winkle  rise  up. 

It  is  really  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  one's  imagin- 
ation conjures  up  all  sorts  of  freakish  images,  for  these 
uncouth,  fantastic  rocks,  tumbled  about  and  standing  at 
all  angles,  may  well  stir  the  imagination  to  remarkable 
efforts. 

Aha!   What  is  this? 

Are  we  entering  dungeon  walls,  and  is  this  a  sentry 
at  our  left  who  is  to  hand  us  over  to  the  guard? 

Look  again. 

Ah,  now  I  see;  this  must  be  the  Golden  Gate  of 
which  1  have  heard.  Yes  indeed,  and  a  wonderfu 
mountain  gate  it  is.  That  so-called  sentiy  is  but  a  col- 
umn of  rock  about  twelve  feet  high  which  was  once  a  part 
of  the  wall  at  the  right. 

The  road  twists  about  so  that  we  obtain  many  and 
interesting  views  of  the  gorge. 

In  1900  a  new  concrete  and  steel  bridge  was  con- 
structed here  and  the  road  through  the  Gate  was  rebuilt 
upon  a  lighter  gradient,  at  a  cost  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

To  cap  the  climax,  we  come  full  upon  beautiful, 
filmy,  Hustic  fall,  at  the  very  head  of  the  canyon. 
Down  it  glides,  coming  from  the  wide  green  valley  that 
now  opens  before  us,  into  the  rockier,  gloomier  shadows 
of  the  gorge,  where  it  burrows  beneath  the  spawled  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

A  moment's  stop  to  admire  the  cascade  and  we  rum- 
ble on  again. 

What  a  change! 
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Mountains,  and  mountains,  valley,  stream  and  lake, 
all  are  seen  at  a  glance. 

This  is  Swan  valley,  over  there  is  Swan   lake,  and  the 
mountain  range  is  that  of  the  Gallatin. 

To  the  north  Electric  peak  shows  us  his  southern 
face,  and  forms  the  closure  of  the  valley  in  that  direc- 
tion.     A  noble  peak  it  is,  easily  the  first  in  the  region. 

Nearly  opposite  us  as  we  emerge  from  Golden  Gate 
rises  Quadrant  mountain;  then  comes  Bannock  peak 
hard  by,  but  a  little  farther  west;  and  then  to  the  south, 
and  nearer  us  again,  towers  Antler  peak.  Just  south  of 
Antler  peak — once  known  as  Bell's  peak — there  formerly 
ran  what  is  known  as  the  Bannock  trail.  This  trail  was 
made  by  the  Bannock  Indians  in  1878,  and  in  this  vicin- 
ity followed  Indian  creek  to  or  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Gardiner  river.  The  trail  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
latter  stream  about  where  the  bridge  spans  it,  then  to 
have  run  north  to  Bunsen  peak,  and,  turning  south  and 
east,  to  have  wound  along  the  southern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain past  the  Middle  Gardiner  river  fall. 

While  riding  along  here  note  carefully  the  aspect  of 
the  range,  especially  from  a  backward  glance;  look  back 
upon  it  as  the  coach  passes  onward  from  time  to  time. 
When  returning  to  Norris  from  the  Grand  canyon,  and 
when  least  expecting  it,  this  range  suddenly  comes  into 
view,  and  if  familiar  with  the  peaks  one  can  instantly 
recognize  them. 

Be}Tond  the  crossing  of  Gardiner  river  lies  Willow 
park,  a  beautiful  expanse  of  green,  waving  willows,  and 
at  its  upper  end,  about  ten  miles  from  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  we  reach  Apollinaris  spring  where  all  good 
tourists  alight  and  quaff  a  deep  draught  of  this  delicious 
water. 

Twelve  miles  from  our  starting  point  of  the  morning 
we  reach  another  of  the  peculiar  wonders  of  the  region — 
the  celebrated  cliff  of  natural  glass,  Obsidian  cliff,  some 
200  and  more  feet  high.  This  is  indeed  a  natural,  vol- 
canic glass,  and  was  once  used  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  this 
region  as  material  for  arrow  heads.  For  some  distance 
we  ride  along  a  glass  road,  built  or  surfaced  from  frag- 
ments of  obsidian.  Be  sure  and  get  out  of  the  coach  and 
examine  the  glass  bowlders,  and  be  careful  not  to  cut 
your  hands  in  so  doing. 
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At  the  base  of  the  cliff  and  lying  for  some  distance 
along  the  road  is  Beaver  lake.  The  irregular,  narrow 
dam  made  by  the  beavers  is  readily  traced  across  the 
lake.  Well  over  toward  the  other  shore,  and  entirely 
surrounded  by  water,  is  a  conical  beaver  house  said  to  be 
still  inhabited  by  many  of  these  ingenious  creatures. 

Originally  the  Ob-  

sidian  cliff  ran  nearer 
to  Beaver  lake.  In 
making  the  roadway, 
great  fires  were  built 
around  the  g  1  as  s 
bowlders  from  dead 
timber  hurled  over  the 
cliff.  When  the  huge 
blocks  were  well  heat- 
ed, water  was  dashed 
upon  them  and  they 
were    thus    split    into 
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fragments  that  could  be  moved  and  in  this  way  room  was 
made  for  the  road.  Three  and  one- half  miles  beyond  the 
cliff  rises  a  hill  of  baked,  bleak  aspect,  high-sounding 
name,  and  disappointing  in  its  reality.  This  is  Roaring 
mountain,  which  now  roars  so  gently  that  one  hears  no 
sound,  but  only  sees  a  little  steam  issuing  forth.     But  if 
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this  is  unsatisfactory,  not  so  with  Twin  lakes  a  little 
farther  along. 

We  are  charmed  now  and  are  quick  to  see  the  pecul- 
iar color  of  the  water  and  the  striking  difference,  in  this 
respect,  of  the  two  lakes.  Twins,  yet  not  of  the  same 
color.  As  often  as  I  have  seen  them  this  difference  is 
always  found. 

Well,  well,  well!  Here  is  the  devil  again.  Yester- 
day we  saw  his  kitchen,  and  here  is  his  frying  pan.  And 
how  it  does  sputter  and  boil!  If  he  is  around,  he  has  slunk 
away  among  the  thickets  and  is  watching  us  covertly, 
himself  safely  hidden  from  view.  This  is  the  first 
evidence  we  see — and  interesting  as  such — of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  geyser  and  allied  phenomena. 

The  frying  pan  and  some  minor  springs  of  like  nature, 
which  are  now  occasionally  seen,  are  forerunners  of  Nor- 
ris  geyser  basin,  which  we  soon  reach. 

NORRIS    GEYSER    BASIN. 

The  coach  draws  up  to  the  platform  beside  the  main 
tent.  Larry,  the  host,  welcomes  us  in  true  Hibernian 
style,  and  we  wend  our  way  to  waiting  rooms  and  lava- 
tories, and  then  sit  down  at  long,  camp-like  tables  and 
are  astonished  at  the  quantity  we  are  able  to  eat. 


AT   NORRIS    LUNCH    STATION. 
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After  luncheon  we  find  that  it  is  customary  for  the 
tourist  to  proceed  on  foot  to  the  geyser  basin  itself,  and 
at  the  proper  time  be  picked  up  by  the  coaches. 

We  accordingly  walk  over  the  short  distance  sepa- 
rating us  from  the  steam-baked  region  awaiting  our  in- 
spection. A  few  minutes  suffice  for  us  to  stand  upon  an 
elevation  that  commands  a  view  of  nearly  the. whole  of 
Norris  geyser  basin.  A  strange  sight  greets  us.  Is  it 
a  view  of  ancient  Sodom  or  Gomorrah,  the  land  of 
Canaan  instead  of  America,  or  is  it  the  scene  of  a  recent 
and  vast  conflagration,  and  this  all  that  is  -eft  of  a  once 
prosperous  community?  No,  it  is  neither.  There  is  no 
pillar  of  salt  visible,  neither  are  there  piles  of  brick  or  stone, 
but  one  is  excusable  for  making  such  blunders  hereabouts. 

There  is  the  Minute  Man  or  Constant  geyser.  That 
fellow  always  meets  his  engagements.  Out  with  your 
watch  and  time  him.  Every  fifty  seconds  he  is  due  to 
dance  and  play,  and  he  is  always  on  time.  It  shoots  up 
a  slender,  spurty  stream  every  fifty  seconds,  to  a  height 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  It  plays  but  for  a  few  seconds. 
Indeed,  it  has  hardly  begun  before  it  is  done.  It  is  a 
sort  of  jumping-jack  geyser,  full  of  vivacity,  and  should 
be  particularly  interesting  to  the  younger  element.  There 
are  many  hot  springs  and  miscellaneous  phenomena  here 
not  requiring  special  mention. 

Congress  spring,  beside  the  road,  is  a  steaming  pool 
just  over  the  divide  from  the  lunch  station.  On  and  just 
below  a  small  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  from  the 
Congress,  are  many  boiling  springs.  One  of  these,  that 
might  well  be  called  Marble  terrace,  is  an  exquisite  crea- 
tion. It  looks  like  pure  white  marble,  and  the  etching 
and  chasing  along  its  edges  are  wonderful.  The  springs 
that  form  it  are  continually  boiling.  Kocks  and  foreign 
substances  that  happen  to  be  dropped  upon  it  become 
cemented  to  it  and  beautifully  coated.  At  the  foot  or 
base  of  the  terrace  is  a  steam  blow-hole.  Hard  by  are 
boiling  springs  of  lovely  sulphur,  yellow,  green,  pearl,  etc. 
Just  beyond  it  is  the  Hurricane,  a  steam  vent  whose 
name  betokens  its  character. 

Until  1899,  the  Black  Growler  was  a  noted  geyser 
here,  and  it  may  again  resume  its  activity.  It  was  al- 
ways bellowing.  I  had  known  it  for  years  and  it  was  con- 
tinually filling  the  air  with  its  roarings.      You  could  hear 
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it  long  before  you  could  see  it.  On  a  calm  day  the 
Black  Growler's  trumpet  note  could  be  beard  two  or  three 
miles  away.  This  geyser  was  noted,  first,  because  it  was 
the  only  steam  geyser,  wholly  so.  in  the  park;  second, 
because  it  was  in  continuous  action  and  thus  was  seen  by 
every  tourist  that  visited  the  basin.  In  1900  it  had  re- 
sumed its  activity. 

The  Devil's  Inkstand,  alongside  the  road,  is  a  mud 
spring  twelve  by  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  with  a  large 
concealed  cavern  reservoir. 

Not  far  from  it  among  the  trees  lies  Emerald  pool, 
and  a  short  distance  beyond  is  the  New  Crater  geyser — 
new  in  1878 — one  of  the  two  great  geysers  at  this  point. 
The  Monarch  is  the  greatest  geyser  at  Norris.  It 
has  at  some  time  violently  burst  out  of  a  hillside,  and  the 
energy  originally  displayed  must  have  been  tremendous. 
It  is  about  300  feet  in  circumference  and  is  not  unlike  a 
rock  quarry  in  general  appearance.  The  Monarch's  erup- 
tions occur  from  two  longitudinal  craters,  tbe  hottest  of 
water  being  carried  to  a  height  varying  from  100  to  200 
feet  as  it  is  more  or  less  violent.  It  is  irregular  in  its 
action,  but  plays  about  every  three  or  four  days  for  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

In  going  about  this  basin  one  must  be  very  careful, 
as  the  geyser  formation  crust  is  thin  and  at  some  places 

dangerous. 
31s ■'  The  road    from 

Norris  basin  follows 
the  Gibbon  river, 
first  through  the  for- 
est and  then  across 
the  Gibbon  meadows 
to  the  Gibbon 
canyon. 

The  drive  along 
the  river  just  after 
leaving  the  basin  is 
one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  in  the  park.  The 
river  forms  a  series 
of  cascades  a  mile 
or  more  in  length, 
and  on  its  banks,  at 
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the  water's  edge,  are  several  chocolate  colored  geysers 
or  steam  vents  the  chimneys  of  which  are  quite  pic- 
turesque. 

Before  reaching  the  canyon  a  branch  road  leads  to 
Paint  Pot  hill,  to  the  left,  where  there  is  quite  a  collec- 
tion of  paint  pots,  which  at  some  parts  of  the  season  are 
worth  visiting. 

Gibbon  canyon,  while  it  lacks  the  vivid  coloring  of 
the  Grand  canyon,  is  in  its  way  a  very  fine  one.  At 
some  places  its  walls  rise  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet 
above  the  river,  and  present  an  admirable  palisade  effect, 
with  gigantic  buttresses  and  sharp  pinnacles.  The  can- 
yon is  a  winding  one  with  a  general  swing  to  the  west- 
ward. The  softening  note  in  the  scenic  symphony  is  the 
river.  It  is  a  clear,  limpid  stream  of  varied  charac- 
teristics, and  compels  one's  attention  even  though  other 
and  more  stupendous  features  of  the  canyon  loom  up 
before  us. 

Just  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  canyon,  and  1,000 
feet  above  the  road  in  a  basin  or  bowl  in  the  mountains 
to  the  right,  lies  Monument  geyser  basin,  discovered  and 
named  by  Col.  Norris.  There  are  many  extinct  and 
nearly  extinct  geysers  here  and  the  cones,  monument  like 
in  appearance,  formed  the  basis  for  the  name.  It  is 
accessible  either  on  horseback  or  afoot  and  a  trail  leads 
to  it  that  can  be  ascended  on  horseback  its  entire  length. 

Soon  after  entering  the  canyon  Beryl  spring  is  passed.. 
This  is  a  forerunner  of  what  is  coming  later  on  at  the 
geyser  basins.  It  is  a  beautiful,  violently  boiling  pool 
of  gloriously  blue  water  that  well  deserves  the  encomiums 
it  receives. 

Just  about  half  way  through  the  gorge  Gibbon  fall 
is  reached.      This  is  usually  much  admired. 

The  remainder  of  the  drive  through  the  canyon  is  a 
very  pleasant  one,  as  is  also  the  drive  across  the  wooded 
plateau  to  the  Firehole  river.  The  Cascades  of  the  Fire- 
hole  are  seen  at  the  very  point  where  road  and  river 
meet.  The  water  goes  leaping  and  tumbling  down  a  nar- 
row, black  gorge,  forming  a  fine  cascade.  Just  above 
the  cascades  is  a  beautiful  island  that  will  at  once  ap- 
peal to  one's  love  of  camp  life  as  it  forms  an  ideal  spot 
for  a  camp  and  camp-fire.  That  some  have  thus  felt  the 
temptation    is   shown    by    the    following    excerpt    from 
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"Wonderland  Illustrated,"  by  Harry  J.  Norton,  and  pub- 
lished at  Virginia  City,  Montana,  in  1873: 

; '  Just  above  the  cascades,  and  directly  opposite  a 
small  almond-shaped  island,  we  relieved  the  pack-horses 
of  their  burdens  and  camped  for  the  night.  Two  of  the 
party,  more  romantically  inclined,  had  crossed  over  to 
the  little  island  and  built  their  camp-fire  beneath  the 
shadows  of  its  many  trees." 

From  this  point  to  the  crossing  of  the  Nez  Perce 
creek  the  ride  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  park.  For  nearly 
the  entire  distance  the  Firehole  river  is  at  the  right 
and  the  mountains  rise  at  our  left.  The  road  is  a  splen- 
did one,  the  scenery  of  the  same  sort. 

The  Fountain  hotel  is  reached  in  time  for  dinner, 
and  here  one  should  certainly  remain  at  least  a  day,  if 
one  wishes  to  see  some  of  the  finest  goods  in  the  geyser 
line  that  nature  carries  in  stock. 


LOWER    GEYSER    BASIN. 

The  characteristics  of  the  geyser  regions  are  noted 
here  at  once.  They  extend  over  a  considerable  area. 
Down  along  the  Firehole  river  and  on  the  many  small 
creeks  flowing  into  it,  there  are  numbers  of  small  geysers, 
hot  springs  and  mud  pools. 


•^  ■■        \ 


FOUNTAIN    HOTEL. 

Near  the  hotel  there  is  a  group  of  geysers,  springs, 
etc. ,  called  for  convenience  the  Fountain  group.  A  mile 
and  a  half  distant  lies  the  Great  Fountain  collection  of 
geysers  and  pools. 

Of  the  group  near  the  hotel,  the  Fountain  geyser  is 
the  chief.      It  plays  at  irregular  intervals  of  about  three  to 
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five  hours  for  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes.  The  crater 
is  about  20  x  50  feet  in  size,  and  it  ejects  large  volumes  of 
water  to  a  height  varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet.  The 
eruption  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  like  a  large  fountain, 
hence  the  name  applied  to  this  class  of  geysers.  This 
geyser  has,  reall}',  a  double  crater,  and  in  1899  the  gey- 
ser changed  its  base  of  operations  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  pool,  for  the  most  part.  The  geyser  thus  estab- 
lished is  called  the  New  Fountain.  It  is  second  only  to 
the  Excelsior  geyser  when  it  is  in  operation,  and  the 
eruption,  from  three  orifices,  is  a  stupendous  one. 

In  1899  it  played  quite  regularly  during  the  season, 
and  usually  for  about  an  hour  at  a  time.  It  throws  out 
enormous  quantities  of  water,  also  sticks  and  stones. 

Clepsydra  geyser,  near  the  Fountain,  plays  at  long 
intervals.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  when  in  eruption.  It 
plays  from  four  openings,  some  of  them  at  an  angle,  to 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet.  Large  quantities  of  steam  are 
emitted  and  the  noise  is  loud  and  steady  for  the  full  time 
of  the  display,  about  an  hour.  It  is  rather  spurty  in 
character  so  far  as  the  water  portion  of  the  eruption  goes. 

The  Mammoth  paint  pots  are  near  the  Fountain 
and  Clepsydra  geysers.  They  consist  of  a  large,  oblong 
reservoir  of  clay,  of  the  finest  texture  and  consistency, 
which  is  always  in  a  more  or  less  fervent  state  of  ebul- 
lition, depending  somewhat  upon  the  dryness  of  the 
season.  The  predominant  colors  are  pearl  gray  and 
light  terra  cotta  with  many  and  very  delicate  gradings  of 
these  shades. 

This  clay  is  always  plopping  and  the  forms  which  are 
forced  up  out  of  the  mass  by  the  steam  puffs,  globular  or 
hemispheric  balls,  spindles,  roses  and  many  and  various 
other  forms  are  wonderfully  perfect  and  astonishing. 
There  is  much  fascination  to  many  persons  in  these  paint 
pots. 

The  larger  and  more  distant  group  of  springs  and 
geysers — the  Great  Fountain  group — extends  over  a  con- 
siderable area.  They  constitute  a  wonderful  collection. 
The  more  prominent — if  distinctions  can  honestly  be 
made — are  Firehole  lake,  the  natural  hot  Swimming  pool, 
the  Pink  Dome,  White  Dome  geyser,  Great  Fountain 
geyser,  Surprise  or  Sand  spring,  Mushroom  spring, 
Buffalo  pool,  the  Five  Sisters  and  others. 
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The  Great  Fountain  geyser  was,  until  1899,  the 
mammoth  geyser  of  Lower  basin,  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  whole  park.  Special  efforts  are  now  made  to  keep 
a  record  of  its  eruptions,  so  as  to  advise  tourists  of  them. 
It  appears  to  play  with  moderate  regularity  every  eight 


to  eleven  hours,  throwing  water  and  steam  to  a  height  of 
from  sixty  and  seventy-five  feet  to  100  feet  at  least. 
Before  eruption  and  just  previous  thereto,  it  gradually 
fills  both  of  its  basins — an  inner  within  an  outer  one — to 
overflowing,  and  when  the  drainage  begins  to  seek  the 
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various  outlets  the  display  may  be  looked  for.  It  comes 
suddenly,  first  boiling  furiously,  then  becoming  quiescent. 
The  outburst  comes  violently  and  lifts  an  enormous  mass 
of  water  from  the  whole  pool,  some  fifteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  eruptions  follow  each  other  quickly  at  first. 
It  then  takes  matters  more  leisurely,  and,  alternately, 
boils  furiously  and  throws  out  its  seething  contents,  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  first  three  expulsions  are  usual- 
ly the  finest.  Some  of  them  are  very  violent,  and  the 
mixture  of  water  and  steam  and  the  variety  of  effects 
produced  are  beautiful  beyond  description.  Between  its 
convulsions,  after  a  time,  one  can  walk  out  on  the  forma- 
tion and  look  down  into  the  throat  of  the  monster.  The 
crater  and  the  entire  formation  are  white,  and  are  exquis- 
itely beaded  and  fretted. 

Near  the  Great  Fountain  is  Mushroom  spring,  one 
of  the  exquisite  small  springs  and  formations  which  are 
met  with  all  through  the  park.  Its  name  is  characteristic 
of  its  appearance. 

Buffalo  pool  is  one  of  the  series  of  hot  springs  in 
the  valley  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Upper  Firehole 
river  beyond  the  Great  Fountain.  It  obtains  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  in  some  manner  a  buffalo  fell  into  it, 
and  for  years  his  skeleton  was  plainly  seen.  Folsom  and 
Cook,  who  explored  the  park  in  1869,  before  the  general 
public  even  knew  there  was  such  a  region,  saw  the 
remains,  including  the  hide,  therein.  It  was  possible, 
until  recently,  to  see  the  horns  and  a  few  bones  in  the 
depths  of  the  pool.  How  the  beast  became  immersed  in 
the  pool  is,  of  course,  pure  speculation.  However,  it 
was  a  royal  sepulchre  for  a  royal  beast. 

Firehole  lake  is  some  300  feet  long  by  100  feet 
wide,  and  has  a  small  geyser  in  the  center  that  plays  con- 
tinually and  is  called  the  Steady  geyser.  The  name  of 
the  lake  is  derived  from  a  peculiar  feature  of  it.  From 
deep  down  in  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  large  globes  or 
bubbles  of  a  bluish  silver  cast  are  always  ascending.  On 
a  clear  day  or  a  moonlight  night,  these  bubbles,  undoubt- 
edly of  gas  or  hot  air,  appear  like  a  bluish  flame,  hence 
the  name  Firehole  lake.  On  cloudy  days  the  resemblance 
is  not  so  striking.  It  may  be,  on  such  days,  difficult  to 
discern  the  bubbles  clearly,  as  the  water  gives  off  such 
clouds  of  steam. 
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These  bubbles  are  seen  at  three  points,  but  at  one 
place  they  are  much  larger  and  clearer  than  at  the  others. 

The  lake  is  some  distance  to  the  north  from  the 
Great  Fountain  geyser  and  the  phenomenon  is  an  intensely 
interesting  one. 

Near  Firehole  lake  is  Black  Warrior  geyser,  an 
enthusiastic  youngster  that  plays  to  a  height  of  from 
five  to  ten  feet. 

Near  here  also  is  the  Hot  Swimming  pool.  The 
White  Dome  is  a  geyser,  not  unlike  the  Castle  geyser,  or 
the  White  Pyramid  of  the  Upper  geyser  basin.  The 
geyser  is  a  very  white,  rather  dome-shaped  mound,  built 
up  from  the  secretions  of  its  waters,  and  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  locality.  Its  performances  are 
hardly  in  keeping  with  its  appearance,  but  are  interesting 
nevertheless.  It  is  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  a 
circumference  at  the  base  of  seventy-five  or  100  feet.  Its 
eruptions  come  at  intervals  of  from  twenty  to  forty-five 
minutes,  being  somewhat  irregular,  and  the  water  is 
thrown  to  a  height  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet. 

MIDWAY    AND    UPPER    GEYSER    BASINS. 

The  tourist  spends  the  day  following  ar- 
Third  Day  rival  at  the  Fountain  hotel  in  visiting  the 

Midway  and  Upper  geyser  basins,  return- 
ing to  the  Fountain  hotel  for  the  night. 

It  is  nine  miles  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  geyser 
basins.  The  drive  is  an  interesting  one.  Winding- 
through  the  enchanting  valley  of  the  Firehole  river, 
the  greatest  geyser  in  the  world  and  the  most  entrancing 
spot  of  this  wonderland  to  many,  the  Midway  basin,  is 
soon  reached.  This  spot  was  once  known  as  Hell's  Half 
Acre.  The  tourist  will  be  apt  to  think  it  savors  of 
heavenly  rather  than  hellish  regions. 

There  are  here  three  objects  to  be  inspected — the 
crater  of  Excelsior  geyser,  Prismatic  lake,  and  Turquoise 
spring. 

The  greatest  interest  in  this  spot  centers,  not  so  much 
in  what  it  is  as  in  what  it  has  been.  The  crater,  an  enor- 
mous one,  is  interesting  truly  enough.  Turquoise  spring, 
a  beautiful,  hot  pool  of  turquoise  blue  water,  about  100 
feet  in  diameter,  entrances  us;  Prismatic  lake,  a  large 
spring,  also  hot,    some   250    by    300  feet  in   size    fairly 
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carries  us  off  our  feet.  But  when  we  remember  what  Ex- 
celsior geyser  was  when  its  last  fit  of  rage  came  on  in 
1888,  we  feel,  after  all,  that  beautiful  and  wonderful  as 
it  all  is  even  now,  our  chief  interest  is  still  in  the  fact 
that  Excelsior  was  the  greatest  geyser  that  the  world  ever 
knew,  and  that  it  is  liable  at  any  time  to  repeat  its  un- 
equaled  series  of  eruptions. 


.^ashS*" 


GIANT    GEYSER   CONE. 

There  is  so  much  steam  arising  from  the  three  lakelets 
here,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  them. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  walk  to  the  very  edge 
and  peer  out  through  the  vapors.  The  wind  shifts  them, 
more  or  less,  so  that  glimpses  may  be  obtained  of  pools 
whose  loveliness  is  scarcely  matched  elsewhere.  One 
must,  however,  be  careful.  The  walls  around  Excelsior, 
in  particular,  are  juvenile  cliffs.  At  some  places  they 
are  eaten  out, underneath  and  shelve  back  under  the  sur- 
face, leaving  but  a  thin  shell  to  walk  upon. 

Prismatic  lake  is  the  largest  of  the  springs  found 
here,  and  is  a  rare  jewel  in  a  land  of  jewels.  It  is  a 
regular  kohinoor  of  its  kind. 

From  it  descends  a  perfect  network  of  rivulets,  water 
ribbons  of  beautiful  and  many  colors,  flowing  into  the 
Firehole   river.    The  pictured  coloring  of  the  waters  of  the 
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lake  forms  a  color  fantasy,  and  with  Turquoise  spring, 
near  by,  and  similar  in  character,  it  seems  like  an  ideal 
fairy  spot. 

Excelsior  geyser  is  very  independent,  and  it  is  only 
at  long  and  irregular  intervals  that  it  reaches  a  state  of 
ebullition.  When  that  time  does  come,  it  is  worth  a  jour- 
ney across  the  continent  to  see  it.  As  the  glory  of  the 
sun  immeasurably  transcends  that  of  the  moon  and  stars, 
so  are  the  beauties  and  the  stupendous  exhibitions  of 
this  geyser  beyond  compare  with  the  others  of  the  geyser 
family. 


RIVERSIDE    GEYSER. 


Long  considered  as  a  mammoth  spring — excelling 
in  size  and  loveliness  all  other  springs — its  true  character 
did  not  for  many  years  show  itself.  It  will  remain  quies- 
cent for  years  and  then  break  forth  in  ebullitions  of  in- 
describable grandeur,  throwing  out  such  quantities  of 
thermal  water  that  the  Firehole  river  at  its  base  goes 
tearing  through  the  valley  at  flood-tide,  a  torrent  of  burn- 
ing, scalding  water.  It  also  vomits  forth  large  rocks, 
hurling  them  high  in  the  air,  and  scattering  them  over 
the  adjacent  plain. 
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It  was  first  discovered  to  be  a  geyser  by  Col.  Norris, 
in  1878,  and  in  1881-2  had  developed  into  the  greatest 
geyser  in  the  world.  In  1888  it  again  became  active, 
but  for  years  now  has  given  no  signs  of  activity. 

When  in  play  it  is  of  the  fountain  or  plunging  style 
of  geyser.  Its  water  column  has  a  diameter  of  fifty 
feet,  and  it  frequently  throws  this  vast  quantity  of  water 
to  a  height  of  250  feet. 

Biscuit  basin,  between  Midway  and  Upper  geyser 
basins,  contains  some  of  the  purest  gems  found  in  the  park. 
It  requires  a  special  trip  across  the  Firehole  river  to  see  it 
in  its  entirety.  This  trip  can  be  arranged  with  the  driver 
of  the  tourist  wagon  at  the  Upper  basin. 

Among  many,  the  Gem,  Jewel,  Atomizer,  Silver 
Globe,  Avoca,  Cauliflower  and  Sapphire  are  worthy  of 
special  notice.  The  Sapphire  pool  is  one  of  the  five  or 
six  most  beautiful  pools  in  the  park.  This  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  It  is,  however,  in  the  front  rank  with  Pris- 
matic lake,  Morning  Glory  spring,  Sunset  lake,  and 
Emerald  pool  of  the  Upper  basin,  and  many  will  place 
it  ahead  of  any,  possibly  excepting  Prismatic  lake  and 
Sunset  lake.  The  water  of  the  Sapphire  is  a  glorious 
sapphire  in  color,  very  deep,  and  the  pool  is  about  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  circular  in  shape.  Its  rim  is  ornament- 
ed with  dark  gray  geyserite  biscuits.  When  it  plays  it 
boils  violently,  and  the  effect  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
propeller  of  a  steamer  as  it  churns  the  water.  The  cliffs 
under  water  are  clear  white,  projecting  out  at  places  into 
the  pool. 

Just  before  reaching  the  Upper  basin  proper,  the 
Artemisia  and  Sentinel  geysers  are  seen  at  the  roadside, 
with  other  springs.  Among  these  is  Morning  Glory 
pool,  a  pool  whose  name  describes  it.  To  many  this  is 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  park,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
compared  with  Sapphire,  Emerald  or  Black  Sand  pools. 

The  Upper  basin  is  a  little  more  than  one  mile  long 
by  one-half  mile  wide,  with  an  annex,  Black  Sand  and 
Sunset  basins,  and  it  is,  of  its  kind,  the  most  lively  and 
eccentric  spot  known.  There  are  about  a  dozen  geysers 
here  that  throw  steam  and  water  to  a  height  of  from  100 
to  250  feet,  while  there  are  a  couple  of  dozen  more  that 
play  to  varying  heights  under  100  feet.  Some  of  these 
frisky  things  perform  their  antics  at  intervals  of  a  few 
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minutes,  others  a  few  hours,  and  others  rest  for  days 
after  each  effort. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Upper  basin  are  the  Fan, 
Mortar  and  Riverside  geysers.  The  two  former  are  just 
below  the  bridge  spanning  the  Firehole  river,  the  latter 
above  it.  The  first  two  are  interesting,  but — there  are 
others.  The  Riverside  geyser  is  a  captain.  The  water  is 
thrown  out  in  crescentic  or  arched  shape,  and  when  at  its 
full  power  the  water  arch  spans  the  stream,  the  entire 
volume  being  thrown  into  the  river.  Great  quantities  of 
beautiful  crystal  beads  fly  centrifugally  from  the  arch 
and  a  beautiful  rainbow  is  always  seen,  unless  the  day 
be  very  cloudy. 

For  five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  the  eruption  goes  on 
before-  any  diminution  of  force  is  appreciable.  The 
height  of  the  water  arch  reaches  from  seventy:five  to 
ninety  or  one  hundred  feet,  and  a  large  quantity  of  steam 
escapes  at  the  time  of  eruption.  The  display  is  usually 
ended  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Riverside  is  one  of  the  few  geysers  that  has  an 
indicator  that  foretells  the  time  of  eruption.  I  have  sat 
for  an  hour  and  more  on  the  geyser's  cone  and  watched 
the  progress  of  events  up  to  the  grand  finale. 

Just  beyond  the  Riverside,  we  reach  two  very  strange 
looking  objects.  We  soon  ascertain  that  we  are  looking 
upon  the  cones  of  the  Grotto  and  Giant  geysers. 

These  geyser  cones  are  worth  an  examination.  They 
have  been  built  up  by  the  deposition  of  the  silica  in  the 
waters,  and  the  Giant  has  undoubtedly,  at  some  time, 
blown  out  a  portion  of  its  cone  by  an  unusually  terrific 
explosion.  The  Grotto  cone  is  the  most  unique  one  in 
the  park.  The  eruption  from  it,  however,  is  a  somewhat 
indifferent  one,  ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in 
height  and  lasting  half  an  hour  or  more. 

Not  far  from  these  two  geysers  and  across  the  road 
are  the  Splendid  and  Daisy.  The  former  is  one  of  the 
six  or  seven  finest  geysers  in  the  basin,  playing  to  a 
height  of  200  feet,  but  it  is  somewhat  irregular  in  its 
action.  The  Daisy  plays  many  times  each  day,  but 
throws  its  fountain-like  stream  to  but  moderate  heights. 

En  route  to  the  lunch  station,  we  drive  close  to 
Castle  geyser.  It  has  the  finest,  largest  cone  of  any 
geyser  in  the  park,  and  its  eruption,  which  takes  place  at 
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least  once  or  twice  a  day,  is  a  fine  one  indeed.  The 
Castle  emits  large  quantities  of  steam  and  there  is  usual- 
ly quite  a  commotion  going  on  down  in  its  bowels.  A 
climb  about  its  cone  will  repay  one-  and  can  be  made 
without  danger  when  the  period  of  eruption  is  not  near. 

From  where  we  stop  a  general  view  can  be  had  of 
much  of  the  basin.  Old  Faithful,  the  Cascade,  Bee 
Hive,  Lion,  Castle,  and  Giantess  when  it  plays,  can  be 
seen  to  advantage  when  their  eruptions  take  place. 
Farther  away  the  Grand,  Turban,  and  Economic  can  be 
seen. 

The  latter  geyser  is  a  great  favorite  with  tourists. 
It  throws  water  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  only,  but  it 
plays  every  few  minutes  and  is  withal  such  a  dainty  sort 
of  a  geyser,  that  tourists  will  stand  for  a  long  time  and 
watch  it.  It  is  so  named  because  all  the  water  thrown 
out  during  an  eruption  falls  back  into  its  basin  and  crater. 

The  Cascade,  just  belowr  Old  Faithful,  gives  an  ex- 
hibition just  about  as  often  as  the  Economic,  and  expels 
its  contents  to  about  the  same  height.  It,  however, 
throws  out  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water. 


GROTTO    GEYSER. 
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The  Lion  gives  a  rather  airy,  fanciful  exhibition,  in 
which  steam  plays  an  important  part,  and  it  is  a  much 
less  dangerous  Lion  than  the  beast  of  the  jungle. 

If  distinctions  were  to  be  made,  the  great  geysers  of 
the  Upper  basin  are  Old  Faithful,  Giantess,  Bee  Hive, 
Castle,  Grand  and  Giant.  Of  these  the  Bee  Hive,  Old 
Faithful,  Castle  and  Giant  have  well  defined  and  promi- 
nent cones,  while  the  Giantess  and  Grand  have  none  or 
but  slight  ones. 

I  quote  partially  from  Bishop  H.  W.  Warren's  de- 
scription of  the  Castle's  eruption: 

I  knew  its  habitat.  I  had  haunted  it  all  the  morning.  I 
knew  the  great  raised  platform  on  which  stood  a  castellated 
rock  more  than  twenty  feet  square,  that  had  been  built  up 
particle  by  particle  into  a  perfect  solid  by  deposits  from  the 
fiery  flood.  In  the  center  was  a  brilliant  orange- colored 
throat  that  went  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  That 
was  not  the  Geyser,  it  was  only  the  trump  through  which 
the  Archangel  was  to  blow.  I  had  heard  the  preliminary 
tuning  of  the  instrument. 

****** 

This  Castle  geyser  is  not  registered  to  be  quiet  more 
than  thirty  hours,  nor  to  indulge  in  preparatory  spouts   of 
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more  than  six  hours.  When  I  finally  camped  to  watch  it 
out,  all  these  premonitory  symptoms  had  been  duly  exhib- 
ited. I  first  carefully  noted  the  frequency  and  height  of 
the  spouts,  that  any  change  might  fortell  the  grand  finale. 
There  were  ten  spouts  to  the  minute,  and  an  average  height 
of  twenty  feet.  Hours  went  by  with  no  hint  of  change,  ten 
to  the  minute,  twenty  feet  in  height. 

****** 

Six  hours  of  waiting  were  nearly  over  when,  without  a 
single  previous  hint  of  change,  one  descending  spout  was 
met  by  an  ascending  one,  and  a  vast  column  of  hissing  water 
rose  with  a  sound  of  continuous  thunder  100  feet  in  the  air, 
and  stood  there  like  a  pillar  of  cloud  in  the  desert.  The  air 
throbbed  as  in  a  cannonade,  and  the  sun  brushed  away  all 
clouds  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  miss  a  sight  he  had  seen  per- 
haps a  million  times.  Then  the  top  of  this  upward  Niagara 
bent  over  like  the  calyx  of  a  calla,  and  the  downward  Niagara 
converted  all  that  elevated  masonry  into  a  rushing  cascade. 
Shifting  my  position  a  little,  I  could  see  that  the  sun 
was  thrilling  the  whole  glorious  outpour  with  rainbows.  At 
such  times  one  can  neither  measure  nor  express  emotions  by 
words.  In  the  thunder  which  every  one  can  hear  there  is 
always,  for  all  who  can  receive  it,  the  ineffably  sweet  voice 
of  the  father,  saying:  "Thou  art  my  beloved  son,  and  all 
this  grand  display  is  for  your  precious  sake."  In  sixteen 
minutes  the  flow  of  water  ceased,  and  a  rush  of  saturated 
steam  succeeded.  At  the  same  time  the  fierce  swish  of  as- 
cending waters  and  of  descending  cascades  ceased,  and  a 
clear,  definite  note,  as  of  a  trumpet,  exceeding  long  and  loud 
was  blown.  No  Archangel  could  have  done  better.  As  the 
steam  rolled  skyward,  it  was  condensed,  and  a  very  heavy 
rain  fell  on  about  an  acre  at  the  east  as  it  was  drifted  by 
the  air.  It  looked  more  like  lines  of  water  than  separate 
drops.  I  found  it  thoroughly  cooled  by  its  flight  in  the  upper 
air. 

The  Bee  Hive  plays  in  a  manner  utterly  unlike  any  of 
the  rest.  Its  funnel  or  crater  is  peculiar,  resembling  an 
old-fashioned  bee  hive,  and  the  interior  is  about  two  feet 
in  diameter.  This  geyser  has  an  indicator,  a  small  hole 
in  the  geyser  formation  near  by.  This  boils  regularly 
about  thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes  previous  to  eruption. 
By  taking  its  temperature  it  can  be  quite  accurately  de- 
termined when  the  time  is  at  hand. 

There  are  no  preliminary  retchings  and  bellowiugs 
in  connection  with  the  Bee  Hive's  performance.  Only 
the  slightest  warning  and  then  the  water  and  steam  go 
sailing  straight  up  for  100  or  150  feet  and  more.  The 
stream  is  a  most  symmetric  and  imposing  one,  gradually 
expanding  equally  from  its  center  as  it  rises.  Fifty  fire 
engines  with  their  streams  combined  and  the  nozzle  thus 
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formed  elevated  straight  toward  the  zenith,  might,  to  a 
degree,  imitate  it.  There  is  no  swaying,  no  surging  in 
the  great  column;  it  shoots  up  to  its  farthest  limit  a 
solid  white  shaft  of  water  and  steam.  The  roar  of  the 
geyser  is  loud  and  resembles  a  mammoth  engine  blowing 
off  steam.  The  grand  display  continues  about  ten  min- 
utes, the  steam  predominating  in  quantity  the  last  half  of 
the  period.  It  gradually  subsides  after  ten  minutes,  and 
once  through  is  perfectly  quiet.  One  can  stand  against 
the  cone  itself,  during  eruption,  and  pass  the  hand  rapidly 
across  and  through  the  water  column  without  danger  of 
scalding. 

The  Giant,  from  its  '-huge  shattered  horn"  throws  a 
magnificent  column  of  water.  Lieut.  Doane  thus  de- 
scribes the  geyser: 

During  its  quiescent  state  the  boiling'  water  can  be  seen 
in  its  chambers  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  the  action  of  the 
steam  and  water  together  producing  a  loud,  rumbling-  sound. 

This  great  geyser  played  several  times  while  we  were  in 
the  valley,  on  one  occasion  throwing"  constantly  for  over 
three  hours  a  stream  of  water  seven  feet  in  diameter  from 
90  to  200  feet  perpendicularly.  While  playing  it  doubled  the 
size  of  the.  Firehole,  running-  at  its  maximum  about.  2500 
inches  of  water. 

The  Grand  well  deserves  the  name  given  it.  I  once 
saw  it  play  nine  or  ten  times  in  one  evening.  The  water 
is  ejected  in  large  quantities,  columnar  in  form  and  in 
successive  upward  cascades,  to  a  height  varying  from  100 
to  150  feet.  It  is  most  airy  and  graceful  in  appearance 
and  combines  with  the  water  a  great  deal  of  steam  which 
gives  it  largely,  its  airiness.  The  water,  once  the  erup- 
tion is  over,  runs  rapidly  down  into  its  funnel  with  a 
sucking,  gurgling  sound.  One  can  stand  very  close  to 
the  geyser,  on  the  windward  side,  and  thus  obtain  an 
unusual  view  of  geyser  action. 

Old  Faithful  is  quite  different  from  the  other  geysers 
and  is  probably  the  favorite  one.  Its  periodicity  length- 
ens a  little  each  year,  but  it  plays  regularly  every  sixty- 
five  to  seventy  minutes.  Its  eruption  lasts  from  five  to 
seven  minutes.  There  is  much  of  both  steam  and  water 
thrown  out,  and  when  the  wind  is  blowing  moderately  the 
exhibition  is  a  beautiful  one.  The  weight  of  the  water 
holds  the  column  rigid  and  vertical  for  the  95  to  150  feef 
of  its  height,  while  the  steam,  wafted  up  and  about, 
moves   with  singular  dignity  and    majesty,  at  times  in- 
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vesting  the  scene  with  a  grandeur  that  awes  the  beholder 
to  silence  and  wonder.  An  interesting  feature  of  Old 
Faithful's  eruptions  lies  in  the  fact  that,  owing  to  its  reg- 
ular and  frequent  playing,  it  is  capable  of  great  variety. 
On  a  sharp,  frosty,  calm  morning  in  September,  one  of 
its  grand  exhibitions  is  a  revelation.  At  such  times  it 
seems  almost  invested  with  supernatural  attributes,  and 


OLD    FAITHFUL    GEYSER. 


one  gazes  upon  it  with  awe.  No  wonder  that  every  tour- 
ist loves  the  old  geyser. 

Old  Faithful  is  at  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  basin. 
Across  from  it  is  a  sort  of  plateau  of  geyserite  where 
many  of  the  geyser  family  are  congregated.  Here  is  the 
Giantess,  a  large,  deep  spring  seemingly,  about  thirty-five 
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feet  in  diameter.  Its  nature  is  rather  that  of  the  Fountain 
style  of  geyser  and  its  eruptions  come  only  at  intervals 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  But  what  an 
eruption ! 

At  first  the  enormous  mass  of  water  in  its  reservoir 
is  ejected  with  terrific  force   to  a  height  of  from  200  to 


FIREHOLE    RIVER   AND    FALLS,   LOOKING    UP    RIVER. 
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250  feet  and  then,  for  a  while,  the  display  is  a  mixed  one 
of  water  and  steam,  the  latter  gradually  predominating, 
and  finally  rushing  out  and  high  above  with  a  roar  that 
can  be  heard  all  over  the  basin.  Then,  one  can  stand  at 
the  edge  of  the  reservoir  or  pit  as  it  has  then  become,  and 
watch  this  steam  display  for  hours  at  a  time.  The  Giantess 
has  periods  of  resting,  during  its  eruptions.  It  will  quiet 
down,  so  to  speak,  for  a  time,  and  then  break  forth  again 
and  thus  continue  until  it  exhausts  itself  and  ceases  ac- 
tion entirely  for  that  time.  It  does  not  throw  the  water 
to  such  heights  as  the  Giant,  for  example,  but  in  intensity 
and  violence  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  geyser.  It  is  so 
powerful  in  its  operation  that  the  ground  trembles  under 
its  great  throbs  and  pulsations. 

The  Sponge  is  a  characteristic,  beautiful  pool,  about 
four  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide.  Its  mound  is  much 
larger,  and  its  interior  rim  is  so  strikingly  sponge  like  as 
to  naturally  and  at  once  suggest  the  name.  It  is  near 
the  Giantess. 

Clustered  about  the  Lion,  on  a  raised  geyserite  ped- 
estal are  the  Lioness  and  her  two  Cubs,  a  pair  of  sputter- 
ing little  geysers. 

After  lunch  at  the  Upper  basin  the  tourist  wagon 
makes  the  round  of  the  region,  charging  a  reasonable  fee. 
Black  Sand  basin,  and  Sunset  basin  an  area  on  Iron 
creek,  just  west  of,  and  considerably  lower  than,  the 
Upper  basin  proper,  are  first  visited.  Let  no  one  forego 
this  trip.  A  view  of  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  Black 
Sand  pool,  Sunset  lake,  and  Emerald  pool  will  be  re- 
called forever.  Even  after  having  seen  pools  and  springs 
and  lakes  until  one  thinks  he  has  had  a  surfeit  of  them  and 
been  left  impressionless,  he  will  stand  in  open-eyed  won- 
der at  what  this  modest  little  valley  reveals.  I  shall  not 
attempt  a  description  further  than  to  say  that  beauty 
itself  must  be  jealous  when  it  silently  stands  beside  these 
immaculate  waters. 

The  White  Pyramid  is  a  white,  cone-shaped  mound, 
„ probably  an  extinct  geyser,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Basin 
proper.     It  is  near  the  Splendid  geyser,  and  a  very  prom- 
inent object. 

The  Devil's  Punch  Bowl  is  a  conspicuous  object,  and 
the  rim  of  its  moderately  raised  mound  is  beautifully 
carved  and  colored.  The  water  seems  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  ebullition. 
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Black  Sand  pool  is  an  oval  spring  some  forty  feet 
long  by  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  wide.  The  water  is 
of  a  light  blue  sapphire  or  turquoise  color — it  is  not  easy 
to  name  the  precise  tint  in  many  instances- — extremely 
beautiful,  from  whose  surface  the  steam  constantly 
rises.  The  great  peculiarity  about  it  is  that  the  encirc- 
ling sides,  which  are  in  places  fifteen  feet  high  or  more, 
are  composed  of  black  obsidian   sand 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  park  springs 
and  pools  is  the  great  variety  of  their  rock  or  geyserite 
basins,  both  above  and  under  the  water.  Of  course  the 
unusual  purity  and  clearness  of  the  water  contributes  to 
this.  The  beautiful  colors  thus  seen  in  the  shelving 
sides  of  these  rare  wells  never  fail  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  spectator.  In  Black  Sand  pool 
these  sides  slope  far  down  to  the  center  of  the  basin  to 
the  tube  or  funnel  that  supplies  the  water.  They 
are  of  a  delicate  ashes-of-roses  hue,  and  contrast 
remarkably  with  the  black  sand  environment  of  the 
spring. 

The  outlet  is  at  the  farther  end  of  the  pool,  and 
there  is  found  another  surprise.  The  black  walls  break 
down  and  the  waters  have  eaten  out  what  might  be 
termed  a  little  canyon,  from  three  to  twelve  inches  deep, 
through  a  little  ravine.  The  water  in  its  descent  leaves 
a  coating  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  little  can- 
yon. This  coating  assumes  a  variety  of  colors,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  changes  of  temperature  found  in  the 
water  as  it  gradually  cools.  The  result  in  this  instance  is 
astonishing.  The  water  course  is  a  variegated  ribbon, 
brilliant  in  its  coloring.  The  predominant  hues  are  of  the 
family  of  yellows.  Cream,  white,  and  neutral  tints  are 
found  and  streaks  of  olive-green,  reds,  faint  pinks,  and 
terra-cottas,  with  markings  of  arsenic  green  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  display. 

After  emerging  from  the  little  stream,  the  water 
from  Black  Sand  pool  spreads  over  a  large  area  white  in 
general  appearance.  Many  trees  that  have  been  killed 
by  these  hot  waters  stand  gaunt  and  petrified,  and  some 
lie  flat  in  the  water  and  coated  with  a  deposit  from  it. 

These  silicified  trees  give  to  the  place  the  name  of 
Specimen   lake. 
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Beyond  it  lies  Sunset  lake,  an  almost  unimaginable 
color  symphon}r,  even  in  memory. 

It  is  circular  in  form,  covers  perhaps  half  an  acre,  is 
on  the  same  general  level  of  the  geyserite  plain  and  is  a 
brilliant  of  brilliants. 

The  wonderful  variety  and  brilliancy  of  color  befit 
the  name.  The  yellows,  of  all  shades,  are  predominant; 
olive  and  light  green,  brownish-black,  rust  brown,  and  a 
faint  sapphire  in  the  centre  of  the  pool,  are  also  found. 
The  comparative  arrangement  of  these  colors  is  what  gives 
the  spot  its  marvelous  beauty,  a  beauty  which  many  think 
surpasses  anything  else  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  park. 

Emerald  pool,  near  Sunset  lake,  is,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, a  hot  spring  of  a  perfect  emerald  hue.  It  is  larger 
than  the  Sapphire  or  Black  Sand  pools,  but  smaller  than 
Sunset  or  Prismatic  lakes.  This  too  will  have  its  cham- 
pions, as  the  most  beautiful  pool  in  the  park.  It  is  very 
hard,  truly,  to  decide  that  one  among  several  such  springs 
is  finer  than  the  rest  and  opinions  will  naturally  differ. 
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There  are  many  small  but  very  interesting  springs 
along  Iron  creek,  which  drains  this  particular  area,  Cliff 
spring  being  one  to  which  the  tourist's  attention  is  always 
called. 

The  tourist  wagon  visits  all  the  pools  here  men- 
tioned. 

CONTINENTAL    DIVIDE    AND    YELLOWSTONE    LAKE. 

Our  fourth  day's  journey  is  begun  by  re- 
Fourth  Day.  tracing  yesterday's  route  to  the  Upper 
basin.  As  we  ride  through  the  latter,  we 
are  given  a  farewell  salute  by  the  Economic,  Cascade, 
or  Old  Faithful;  or,  possibly,  one  of  the  geysers  not  before 
seen  makes  amends  by  some  lofty  tumbling. 

We  cross  the  Firehole  river  and  then  wind  through 
the  forests  to  Kepler's  cascade.  The  coach  stops,  we 
get  out,  carefully  pick  our  way  to  the  edge  of  the  black, 
narrow,  rough  and  frowning  chasm  and  watch  the  water 
as  it  comes  leaping,  tumbling,  jumping,  falling,  madly 
and  with  froth  and  foam,  down  the  lava  slide.  It  is  a 
wild  spot  and  so  different  from  the  geysers  near  by  that 
we  have  forced  upon  us  once  more  the  contrasting,  anti- 
thetical character  of  much  of   the  park  scenery. 

We  follow  the  Firehole  river  in  its  charmingly  wind- 
ing course  to  where  Spring  creek  joins  it.  There  we  bid 
farewell  to  it — we  have  seen  so  much  of  this  clean,  spark- 
ling stream  that  we  feel  loath  to  say  good-bye — and  turn 
up  the  narrow  mountain  defile  of  the  little  creek. 

One- half  mile  up  the  Firehole  river  from  where  we 
turn  off,  is  Lone  Star  geyser,  one  that  plays  frequently 
and  to  a  height  of  thirty  to  fifty  feet.  Its  prominent 
cone,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  park. 

It  took  lots  of  money  and  much  labor  to  make  the 
road  over  which  we  now  roll  so  easily.  The  creek  had  the 
right  of  way  and  seriously  objected  to  being  made  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  man's  notions  and  uses.  But  by  dint  of 
persistent  effort  and  good  engineering,  the  stream  was 
finally  prevailed  upon  to  stay  in  the  new  channel  provided 
for  it  at  many  places,  and  with  the  flying  years  the  road 
has  developed  into  a  serviceable  one,  as  well  as  an  inter- 
esting one  scenically. 
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We  are  now  climbing  the  Continental  divide.  We 
reach  it  at  a  narrow  spot  in  the  mountains,  retired,  silent, 
hemmed  in  by  cliff  walls,  known  as  Craig  pass.  At  one 
side  of  the  roadway  is  a  small  pond — Isa  lake — covered 
with  water  lilies.  The  whole  makes  a  very  effective  bit 
of  landscape.  At  Isa  lake  we  are  8,240  feet  above  the 
sea,  nearly  850  feet  above  the  Upper  geyser  basin,  and 
more  than  500  feet  above  Yellowstone  lake,  which  we 
shall  ere  long  see. 

We  now  descend  Corkscrew  hill — well  named — cross 
Heron  creek,  ascend  another  mountain,  the  road  scarped 
from  its  woody  side,  and  suddenly  stop  at  Shoshone 
point.  We  overlook  the  drainage  basin  of  DeLacy 
creek,  and  the  mountains  black  with  heavy  timber  rise 
all  about  us. 

That  beautiful  lake  down  there  is  the  northern  end 
of  Shoshone  lake.  This  view  takes  me  back  a  few  years 
to  the  time  when  I  pitched  my  little  shelter  tent  on  its 
shore.  On  yon  farther  shore  I  rode  my  horse  along  its 
sandy  beach  and  in  its  waters,  as  we  followed  the  dim 
trail  that  led  across  the  mountains. 

And  see!  away  in  the  distance,  how  clear  and  mar- 
tial-like  the  Three  Tetons  rise.  Great  mountains,  those 
fellows!     Twice  only  has  the  largest,    the  Grand  Teton, 
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been  climbed.  That  highest,  index-finger-like  peak  is 
about  13,700  feet  high. 

At  Shoshone  lake  there  is  an  interesting  family  of 
geysers  that  some  day  will  attract  many  visitors.  Sho- 
shone lake  is,  itself,  a  spot  well  deserving  a  visit  when 
the  Government  shall  have  made  it  easily  accessible. 

The  timber  and  beautiful  little  valleys  in  this  part 
of  the  park  are  where  the  deer  and  elk  love  to  roam  in 
summer.  Solitude  broods  over  it,  broken  only  by  the 
tread  of  these  animals  through  the  forest,  the  whistle  of 
the  wind  in  the  tree  tops,  the  crashing  of  the  thunder 
among  the  mountains,  or  the  cries  and  songs  of  the  birds. 

The  ride  through  this  portion  of  the  park  is  one  of 
exhilaration.  The  rare  scenery  and  rarer  atmosphere, 
the  frequent  changes  of  vista,  the  creeping  along  the 
mountain  sides  and. sweeping  around  giant  headlands,  the 
feeling  that  one  is  indeed  clear  of  the  conventionalities  of 
communities,  and  is  breathing  the  pure  air  of  the  hills 
and  mountains  untainted  by  the  smoke  of  furnaces  or 
the  gases  and  odors  of  cities,  fills  and  thrills  one. 

After  a  ride  of  several  hours  in  which  one  rises 
higher  and  higher  on  the  wings  of  emotion  and  enjoy- 
ment, the  climax  is  reached  at  Yellowstone  lake. 

Turning  from  a  park-like  spot  where  clusters  of  trees 
break  the  line  of  vision,  the  coach  approaches  the  edge 
of  the  plateau  preparatory  to  descending  to  the  lake 
level.  The  prospect  opens,  and  over  and  through  a 
fringe  of  trees  the  lake  breaks  suddenly  upon  the  sight. 
If  placid  and  smooth  the  view  is  one  of  peace  and  rest- 
fulness,  and  as  the  eye  scans  the  surroundings,  noting 
the  realm  of  vanishing  water,  the  high,  bare- topped 
mountains  on  the  farther  shore,  Mount  Sheridan  loom- 
ing up  to  the  south,  and  the  foreground  green  and  re- 
freshing, a  sense  of  pleasure  and  content  steals  over  one. 

The  coach  ride  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  is  an 
unusually  enjoyable  one.  The  paint  pots  near  the  lunch 
station,  similar  to  those  at  Lower  geyser  basin,  are  passed, 
and  then  for  miles  the  road  is  alongside  and  at  the  level 
of  the  lake.  At  each  turn  of  the  road  or  change  in 
elevation,  a  change  of  scene  follows. 

We  close  our  day's  experiences  by  arrival  at  the 
fine  hotel  at  the  outlet  of  Yellowstone  lake,  go  to  our 
room,  and  take  a  nice  nap  before  dinner. 
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From  our  hotel  windows  we  overlook  the  full  twenty 
miles  in  length  of  the  beautiful  lake,  a  wonderful  moun- 
tain sea. 

For  an  additional  fare  the  steamer  that  plies  the 
lake  can  be  taken  at  the  lunch  station,  and  the  trip  to 
the  Lake  hotel  made  by  water. 

The  lake  has  an  area  of  about  139  square  miles,  a 
shore  line  of  100  miles  and  an  average  depth  of  thirty 
feet  according  to  Chittenden.  Its  maximum  depth  is 
several  hundred  feet. 


AT    THE    EVENING    MEAL. 
HAYDEN    VALLEY,    THE    FALLS    AND    GRAND    CANYON. 

We  sleep  later  than  usual  this  morning,  as 
Fifth  Day         the  coaches  do  not  start  as  early  as  hereto- 
fore, our  ride  being  a  short  one. 
The  peaceful,  restful  atmosphere  at  this  spot  makes 
us  long  to  remain  another  day. 

Soon  after  resuming  our  "go-cart"  we  come  to  the 
Yellowstone  river,  and  we  follow  its  left  bank  for  the 
greater  part  of  our  ride. 

Mud  volcano  is  soon  reached  and  we  leave  the 
coach  and  go  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  black,  deep,  slime- 
plastered  pit  on  the  hillside.  Unattractive,  it  yet  holds 
us  with  its  spell  and  we  gaze  in  a  weird,  fascinated  sort 
of  way  at  the  sepulchral  thing. 


Belch,  belch,  belch,  it  goes  day  and  night,  trying  to 
throw  off  from  its  Plutonic  stomach  the  heavy  load  that 
oppresses  it.  While  we  are  glad  to  see  one  Mud  volcano, 
we  are  thankful  that  there  is  but  one. 

Formerly  there  was  also  a  Mud  geyser  on  the  river's 
bank  near  here.  It  long  since  became  inactive  and  many 
have  confused  the  Geyser  and  Volcano,  thinking  them 
to  be  one  and  the  same. 

Near  Mud  volcano  there  is  a  ford  across  the  Yellow- 
stone river  where  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  crossed  the 
stream  in  their  noted  retreat  before  General  Howard  in 
1877. 

Hayden  valley,  named  after  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 
which  soon  spreads  before  us,  breaks  the  uncanny  spell 
cast  by  the  volcano.  The  square  miles  of  waving  grass, 
the  flowers,  the  shining  river,  the  encircling  mountains, 
make  us  long  to  remain  for  a  time  to  enjoy  the  whole- 
some, clean  prospect.  What  fun  'twould  be  to  go  canter- 
ing on  horseback  over  the  wide  plain,  and  let  the  breezes 
tan  our  cheeks  and  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  mountains 
fill  our  lungs  with  a  new  and  life-giving  ozone. 

Far  up  the  valley  I  once  rode  in  upon  300  or  more 
elk  feeding. 

As  we  progress  we  behold  a  Siamese-twin-like  hill 
towards  which  the  road  leads.  Sulphur  mountain,  or 
Crater  hills,  is  its  name.  The  word  mountain  applied 
to  these  puny  hills  scarce  200  feet  high,  strikes  the  ludi- 
crous side  of  our  nature  when  we  raise  our  eyes  and  cast 
them  upon  the  real,  sure-enough  mountains  of  every  side. 

We  forget  all  about  invidious  comparisons  when  we 
ride  up  to  Chrome  spring,  a  wonderful  vat  of  boiling 
sulphur  some  fifteen  by  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  It  boils 
like  a  caldron  and  this  lovely  one  would  just  suit  Mac- 
beth's  witches. 

Soon  after  leaving  Crater  hills,  the  road  reaches  the 
Yellowstone  river  and  then  the  rapids.  These  are  just 
above  the  Upper  fall  and  the  water  goes  tearing  and 
rushing  along  very  rapidly.  It  boils  around  some  black 
lava  islands  scattered  in  the  stream,  and  just  before 
plunging  over  the  fall  changes  its  course  at  almost  a 
right  angle. 

The  road  winds  along  the  river  bank  in  plain  view 
of  the  rapids,  so  that  tourists  have  an  unobstructed  view 
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of  them,  and  by  getting  out  of  the  coach  the  Upper  fall 
can  be  easily  seen. 

Below  the  Upper  fall  the  river  flows  northward  be- 
tween moderately  sloping  walls  for  a  distance  somewhat 
exceeding  one-half  mile,  when  it  again  turns  eastward, 
and  narrowing  between  higher  and  more  vertical  walls, 
plunges  over  the  precipice  into  the  depths  of  the  marvel- 
ous Grand  canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  forming  the  Lower 
or  Great  fall. 

The  Lower  fall  is  nearly  three  times  the  height  of 
the  Upper;  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  great  canyon  and 
can  hardly  be  disassociated  from  it,  and,  therefore,  bor- 
rows to  a  degree  from  the  grandeur  of  the  canyon  view. 
The  Upper  fall  has  as  an  accessory  the  fine  stretch  of 
rapids  above  it.  The  rapids,  however,  being  subordin- 
ate to  the  former,  while  the  Lower  fall  is  subordinate  to 
the  canyon,  add  far  less  of  embellishment  to  the  Upper 

,  fall  than  the  Lower 
_A.  "  fall  imbibes  from 
the  canyon. 


BUFFALO  IN  YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL 
PARK. 


We  reach  the  junction  of  the  roads,  cross  the  bridge 
over  Cascade  fall,  and  climb  the  hill  to  the  Canyon  hotel. 
Our  first  glimpse  of  the  famed  canyon  is  obtained  as  we  as- 
cend the  hill.  It  comes  upon  us  like  a  whiff  of  fresh,  invigor- 
ating air  on  a  sultry  day.      We  hold  our  breath — and  our 
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tongue  as  well — as  the  scene  slowly  passes,  and  wait 
with  impatience  for  the  time  when  we  shall  stand  on  the 
brink  of  those  grand  old  walls. 

The  canyon  is  the  culmination  of  the  park  tour. 
However  persons  may  differ  as  to  the  comparative  and 
relative  positions  of  other  phenomena  in  the  park,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  unhesitatingly  gives  first  place  to 
this  incomparable  spot. 

Who  can  describe  the  indescribable?  Thousands  of 
columns  of  description  have  been  written  in  vain  attempts 
to  depict  the  glories  of  this  inimitable  effort  of  nature. 

Orators,  educators,  clergymen,  poets,  literati,  have 
looked  upon  this  picture  divine,  declared  the  impossi- 
bility of  describing  it  even  in  the  positive  degree,  and 
straightway  have  gone  enthusiastically  to  work  to  per- 
form the  impossible  task.  And  yet  this  is  all  perfectly 
natural. 

The  Grand  canyon  !  What  shall  one  say  of  it — 
what  can  one  say,  when  anything  said  is  weak  and  impo- 
tent in  comparison  with  the  thing  itself  ?  It  tells  its  own 
story  as  no  one  can  tell  it.  No  rhetoric  can  convey 
to  the  mind  any  real  idea  of  it.  This,  one  will  ascertain 
the  moment  the  eye  rests  upon  it.  The  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for  in  such  a  strait  is  that  something  may  be  said 
that  will  implant  in  the  mind  a  longing  to  go  and  see. 

Everything  conduces  to  a  supreme  effect.  The  river, 
changing  from  a  quiet  stream  to  one  of  turmoil  and  rapids, 
then  the  jump  over  the  Upper  fall,  a  gathering  again 
and  the  second  leap  at  the  Lower  fall  down  into  the  deep 
abyss;  the  gently  sloping  plateau  at  one  side  with  the 
umbrageous  forest  pushing  down  to  the  canyon's  edge; 
Dunraven  peak  and  Mount  Washburn  on  the  opposite 
side,  with  their  flanks  carried  down  to  the  brink  and 
thrusting  a  large  timbered  rectangle  half-way  down  the 
northern  wall,  and  masking  on  that  side  every  indication 
of  a  canyon;  the  thunder  of  the  greater  fall;  the  wondrous 
sculpture  of  the  walls,  and  above  all,  the  opulence  of 
color  which  with  the  walls  are  deluged,  all  form  a  com- 
bination of  nature,  that  the  eye  of  man  will  find  nowhere 
else. 

There  are  four  special  points  from  which  the  sight- 
seer views  the  canyon:  One,  is  standing  in  the  canyon 
beside  the  Lower  fall  and  at  the  level  of  its  brink;  an- 
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other,  is  at  Point  Lookout,  on  the  canyon's  brink  a 
little  way  below  the  Lower  fall;  a  third,  at  Grand  view, 
where  the  whole  scheme  of  color  is  unfolded  to  view,  and 
where  the  canyon  is  widest;  the  fourth,  at  Inspira- 
tion point,  two  miles  below  Point  Lookout,  and  where 
a  fine  double  view — one  up,  the  other  down  the  canyon 
— is  had. 

To  thoroughly  appreciate,  yes,  I  will  say  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  canyon,  one  must  needs  see  it  under  differ- 
ent conditions;  see  it  when  the  sun  is  flooding  it  with 
noonday  radiance;  when  the  winds  sweep  the  masses  of 
vapor  through  it  deluging  its  walls  with  moisture;  when 
the  sun  is  vanished  from  earth  and  evening's  shadows 
slowly  creep  from  crag  to  crag  and  base  to  summit.  To 
look  upon  the  canyon  when  under  the  full  glare  of  the  sun, 
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one  would  never  realize  what  a  softness  and  mellowness 
comes  over  it  when  the  clouds  hide  the  golden  orb. 

At  times,  when  watching  the  rush  and  roar  of  the 
geysers,  1  have  felt  like  hurrahing,  throwing  my  hat  in 
the  air  and  conducting  myself  as  the  small  boy  is  wont  to 
do.  I  have  never  felt  disposed  to  levity  when  looking 
into  the  Grand  canyon.  I  have  seen  it  in  many  moods, 
and  each  time  observed  something  not  before  seen,  but 
never  have  I  looked  upon  its  sublime  escarpments  and 
not  felt  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  Infinity,  and  that 
in  the  soft  whisperings  of  the  wind  I  could  all  but  hear 
the  gentle  breathings  of  the  great  Jehovah. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  something  about  the  age  of 
such  things  as  the  Grand  canyon.  Unfortunately  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  statements  on  this  head. 
Geologists  fight  shy  of  positive  assertions,  especially  when 
it  comes  to  specifying  years.  They  do  not  deal  with 
years,  but  with  epochs  and  centuries.  Even  then  they 
hesitate  to  make  definite  statements  of  this  sort. 

The  gorge  of  Niagara  river  is  about  seven  miles  long. 
The  time  required  to  excavate  it  has  always  been  a  fas- 
cinating theme  for  scientific  minds.  The  estimates  vary 
from  3,500  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  and  all 
based  on  substantially  the  same  facts.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gil- 
bert, one  of  the  ablest  geologists  of  the  country,  writes, 
in  winding  up  his  discussion:  "For  myself,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  agree  *  *  *  *  that  no  estimate  yet  made 
has  great  value,  and  the  best  result  obtainable  may,  per- 
haps, be  only  a  rough  approximation." 

The  Grand  canyon  that  the  Yellowstone  has  excavated 
is  twenty  miles  long.  As  I  understand  it,  the  materials 
out  of  which  it  has  been  cut  are  very  hard,  and  the 
Niagara  gorge  is  worn  through  soft  strata.  In  the  case 
of  the  Yellowstone,  the  hot  water,  steam,  and  chemical 
action  have  perhaps  modified  the  hardness  of  the  material. 
It  would  seem  that  if  the  Niagara  canyon,  through  lime- 
stone and  shales,  required  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
to  excavate  it,  that  it  must  have  taken  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, or  even  hundreds  of  billions  of  years  for  the 
Yellowstone  canyon  to  have  reached  its  present  dimen- 
sions. 

Anent  this  subject,  Dr.  H.  C.  White,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  writes:      "  All  nature's  forces  conspired 
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to  build  this  temple  to  her  glory.  The  smooth,  sharp 
tongue  of  glacial  ice  first  plowed  the  great  furrow  deep 
into  the  bosom  of  the  earth;  volcanic  fires  subdued  the 
rigid  hardness  of  the  riven  rock;  steam  from  out  the 
boiling  springs  tempered  to  plastic  yielding  the  surface 
of  the  massive  stone,  and  wind  and  water  came  with  all 
their  energies  and  skill  to  carve  and  sculpture  it  to  be- 
fitting shapes;  the  air  brought  all  its  magic  alchemy  to 
bear  upon  the  ingredients  of  the  rock  to  call  thence  the 
gorgeous  pigments  for  its  coloring.  Where  nature  has 
wrought  so  well,  language  cannot  pretend  to  emulate. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  given  to  exaggeration  or  hyperbole. 
I  have  seen  many  of  nature's  most  wonderful  works;  of 
its  kind  I  have  never  seen  the  equal  of  the  canyon  of  the 
Yellowstone." 

Point  Lookout,  not  far  from  the  Canyon  hotel  is  a 
favorite  outlook  for  sightseers.  Leaning  upon  the  rail- 
ing we  see  two  yellow,  flaring  walls,  and  in  their  midst  a 
waterfall  more  than  300  feet  high.  Upon  each  wall  is 
an  array  of  monuments,  needles,  towers.  Here  and 
there  a  razor-like  precipice  thrusts  itself  above  the  slope. 

Over  by  the  roadway  the  wall  is  white  and  crumbly, 
seamed,  punctured,  and  weathered  by  time.  Below,  at 
its  base,  the  slope  is  composed  of  marbled,  powdery  ma- 
terial, worn  from  the  walls  by  the  storms  and  disintegra- 
tion of  a  century.  Here  a  stunted  tree  sways  in  the  wind, 
there  a  cave  gaps  from  the  wall.  One  wall  is  built  up 
of  large  buttresses,  which  are  in  turn  supported  by 
smaller  ones.  The  other  is  flaring,  having  wide  areas  of 
smooth,  disintegrated  granules  of  rock. 

The  action  of  the  water  is  seen  on  all  sides.  Be- 
tween the  buttresses,  and  among  the  spires  and  obelisks 
which  adorn  the  walls,  are  channels  or  slides  formed  and 
worn  almost  smooth  by  the  swiftly  descending  streams, 
after  storms. 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard  thus  describes  the  canyon 
from  this  point  : 

1  <  No  rugged  walls  here.  Every  height  is  finely, 
almost  sensuously,  molded;  a  few  sharp,  fir-backed  ridges 
softened  by  the  color,  which  seems  fairly  to  stream  from 
them — flamingo  wings,  or  folds  of  scarlet  satin,  not 
handsomer.  Remember  that  the  eye  is  dazzled  by  a  light 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Grand  canyon — a  kind  of  perma- 
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nent  sunset,  or  afterglow;  that  all  the  richest  and  the 
most  delicate  shades  of  ochre  are  here  blended  and  re- 
solved into  one  another.  On  the  top  of  the  canyon  a 
waterfall  plunges  headlong  into  an  abyss  300  feet  below, 
and  fills  it  with  so  dense  a  volume  of  spray  that  the  face 
of  the  cliff  streams  constantly.  There  are  traces  of 
green  there — the  loveliest  green  conceivable — the  green 
of  celery  tips,  moist  and  dripping. 

"Above  this  green  the  walls,  otherwise  bare,  are 
clothed  with  small  clusters  of  trees;  their  green  is  lus- 
cious and  dewy.  Then  nothing  but  color — color  upon 
color,  umber  and  amber  of  every  conceivable  shade. 
There  are  rocks  of  the  richest  vermilion  hue,  and  patches 
of  softest  pink — pale  rose  tints  as  exquisite  as  a  blush. 
There  are  spires  and  minarets,  and  stalagmites  and  crys- 
tallized peaks,  all  running  the  gamut  of  flesh  tints,  and 
all  bathed  in  loveliest  light." 

Far  below  and  well  down  in  the  can)  on,  and  over- 
hanging the  water  is  a  conspicuous  object.  It  is  a  blood- 
red  obeliskine  rock,  or  finger,  in  a  white  and  yellow  sea. 
I  climb  down  to  it,  working  my  way  along  a  trail  at  the 
side  of  a  ravine,  where  thousands  have  preceded  me,  and 
reach  the  upper  base  of  it.  Carefully  I  climb  up  its 
rugged  side,  planting  my  feet  in  the  crevices  and  seams 
and  clinging  with  my  hands  to  protuberant  knuckles  of 
rock.  I  can  almost  reach  its  sharp  tip,  but  the  wind  is 
blowing  strong,  making  the  ascent  rather  dangerous,  and, 
being  alone,  I  content  myself  with  hanging  on  to  the 
rock  and  overlooking  for  a  time  the  river. 

I  had  seen  these  walls  under  varying  lights  and  shades, 
but  upon  one  occasion  I  saw  it  in  a  new  dress.  It  had 
snowed  somewhat  during  the  night  and  everything  seemed 
transformed.  The  trees  were  cottoned  over  with  snow, 
the  road  was  a  white  avenue,  the  rocks  were  whitened. 
But  the  canyon  itself ,  what  a  change  had  come  over  it!  The 
sun,  of  course,  was  invisible.  The  heavy  masses  of 
foliage  that  on  either  side  crown  the  precipice  with  a  rib- 
bon of  green  were  powdered  with  snow.  The  crevices 
and  moderate  angles  of  the  walls  wore  a  soft  mantle  of 
purest  white.  The  other  parts  of  the  canyon  were  gently 
sprinkled  with  the  fleecy  material.  The  leaden  clouds 
hung  in  parallel  ridges  above  the  gorge.  Nature  was  in 
exquisite  attire,  and  how  softened  ! 
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Where  the  road  turns  to  the  left  at  Grand  view, 
walk  out  across  the  salient  of  rock  at  the  angle  itself  and 
sit  on  the  farthest  chimne}T  shaft  over  rocks  naturally 
white  but  now  blackened  by  weathering.  If  possible  go 
there  in  the  morning  or  in  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon. At  noontime  the  light  is  too  strong,  the  details  of 
the  canyon  are  smothered,  and  the  individuality  of  the 
walls  killed.  But  with  a  soft  morning  or  afternoon  light 
every  detail  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  walls  leaps  out 
from  the  general  mass  as  if  instinct  with  life.  And  what 
a  wonderful  sea  it  is  that  lies  beneath  and  beyond  us.  A 
painted  sea,  not  of  water  but  of  rock.  And  such  paint- 
ing !  Try  to  distinguish  the  decided  colors  and  their  in- 
finite variations.     The  most  wonderful  part  of  it  is  the 
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rare  blending,  where  one  fades  into  another,  and  yet  thou 
canst  detect  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  ending. 

At  the  brink  of  the  canyon,  on  the  north,  the  walls 
are  dazzling  white,  becoming,  farther  down,  black  and  rusty 
from  weathering.  This  is  the  general  effect.  Inter- 
mingled with  them  are  some  grays,  pearls,  and  faint  yel- 
lows. Farther  down  the  walls,  the  reds  and  terra  cottas 
work  in.  Starting  from  the  crest,  white  avenues  of  pul- 
verized or  granulated  material,  bordered  for  hundreds  of 
feet  from  the  top  by  quaint  rock  pillars,  sweep  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  As  they  reach  down,  and  yet  farther 
down,  they  expand  in  area,  and  the  white,  gray  colors 
above  become  faintly  reddish  yellow,  then  yellow,  and 
then  red,  strong  and  flaming.  On  the  opposite  side,  the 
inclination  of  the  slopes  is  more  abrupt  and  vertical,  the 
color  a  dull,  heavy,  brownish  yellow  for  the  most  part. 
At  one  point  this  wall  is  deeply  splashed  with  a  beautiful 
lavender  of  many  shades,  giving  the  name  Lavender  point 
to  the  spot.  This  lavender  field  is  pierced  by  many  long 
graceful  streamers  of  yellow  and  yellow-green.  Beyond 
the  lavender,  the  yellows  become  a  strong  lemon.  Here 
and  there  ribbons  of  lavender  stretch  clear  to  the  river. 

On  the  north  wall  these  lavenders  are  again  found 
well  down  toward  Inspiration  point,  below  the  timber. 
There  they  are  in  combination  with  reds,  yellows  and 
purples. 

On  both  walls  thousands  of  pinnacles,  towers,  obe- 
lisks and  needles  seem  to  be  growing  like  the  trees 
around  them.  On  the  south  wall  there  are  gigantic  but- 
tresses supporting  smaller  ones.  The  north  wall  flares 
widely  and  carries  wide,  steep  toboggan-slide  areas, 
through  which  knife-like  ridges  and  tongues  of  rusty 
rock  are  thrust. 

Between  our  rocky  perch  and  Inspiration  point, 
which  stands  well  out  into  the  cai^on  an  absolute  preci- 
pice almost  aloof  from  the  main  wall,  the  forest  pushes 
half  way  down  to  the  river.  Its  dark  green  intensifies 
the  vivid  walls  on  each  side  of  it.  It  also  shelters  num- 
bers of  deer,  that  can  be  seen  if  one  wishes  to  climb 
down  into  it. 

The  pinnacles  of  rock  below  us  are  used  by  the 
eagles  for  nesting  purposes.  Their  nests  can  be  seen,  as 
can  also  the  young  eagles,    with  the   naked  eye.      In  a 
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hasty  search  I  found  six 
or  seven  nests  between 
Lookout  and  Inspiration 
points. 

A  homely,  and  yet  it 
appears  to  me  not  inap- 
propriate impression  that 
may  come  to  man}7  as  they 
see  the  almost  barbaric 
richness  of  color  here,  is 
that  a  paint-pot  of  mixed 
colors  and  of  prodigious 
size  has  been  overturned, 
scattering  its  contents  hi 
every  direction.  Here  a 
long  river  of  red  has  run 
streaming  down  the  slope 
like  a  long-tailed  meteor. 
There  the  whites  or  yellows 
from  the  pot  have  spread 
themselves  over  wide 
areas.  At  another  place 
a  red  Gothic  pinnacle 
stands  up  out  of  a  gray 
sea,  while  elsewhere,  black 
and  gray  and  red  and  white 
have  commingled  as  the 
vessel  tipped,  and  strong 
contrasts  and  modulated 
gradations  lie  harmonious- 
ly together. 

The  following  description  by  John  Muir,  the  well- 
known  geologist,  well  fits  the  scene  at  Grand  view: 

' '  The  walls  of  the  canyon  from  top  to  bottom  burn 
in  a  perfect  glory  of  color,  confounding  and  dazzling 
when  the  sun  is  shining,  white,  yellow,  green,  blue,  ver- 
milion and  various  other  shades  of  red  indefinitely  blend- 
ing. All  the  earth  hereabouts  seems  to  be  paint.  Mil- 
lions of  tons  of  it  lie  in  sight,  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather  as  if  of  no  account,  yet  marvelously  fresh  and 
bright,  fast  colors  not  to  be  washed  out  or  bleached  out 
by  either  sunshine  or  storms.  The  effect  is  so  novel  and 
awful,  we  imagine  that  even  a  river  might  be  afraid  to 
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enter  such  a  place.  But  the  rich  and  gentle  beauty  of 
the  vegetation  is  reassuring;  *  *  *  *  and  soon  blind 
fears  vanish,  and  the  grand  gorge  seems  a  kindly,  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  general  harmony,  full  of  peace  and  joy 
and  good  will. " 

The  wonderful  coloring  of  the  canyon  is  best  seen 
from  Grand  view,  where  the  gorge  is  the  widest. 

Chas.  T.  Whitmell,  of  England,  visited  the  park  in 
the  early  '80s,  and  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Cardiff 
Naturalists  Society,  cf  Cardiff,  Wales,  thus  refers  to  the 
walls:  "  Along  the  sides  of  the  canyon  the  walls  are  at 
many  places  fashioned  into  pyramids,  reminding  one  of 
those  (of  very  different  material)  near  Botzen,  in  West- 
ern Austria.  The  yellow,  deep  reel  and  other  tints  are 
doubtless  due  to  the  action  of  hot  springs,  the  weathering 
of  the  rock,  the  presence  of  sulphur,  and  the  oxidation 
of  iron,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  nature's  principal 
pigment.  *  *  ■  *  *  The  Crater  of  Vesuvius  is  the 
only  other  place  in  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  such 
a  variety  and  wealth  of  natural  color." 

Between  Grand  view  and  Inspiration  point,  the 
place  farthest  down  the  canyon  usually  visited  by  tour- 
ists, the  road  runs  near  the  canyon  brink  the  greater  part 
of  the  way.  Shortly  before  reaching  Inspiration  point, 
and  right  at  the  place  where  the  lower  trail  that  leads 
over  Mt.  Washburn  leaves  the  road,  there  stands  alone 
in  the  timber  a  huge  black  boulder.  This  boulder  is 
worthy  of  inspection  by  the  tourist.  It  is  of  granite, 
eighteen  feet  high  and  twenty-four  feet  long  by  twenty 
feet  in  breadth,  dark  in  color.  It  was  transported  from 
its  native  heath  by  a  glacier  and  deposited  where  it  now 
lies  when  the  glacier  receded.  Mr.  Arnold  Hague,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  states  that  the 
nearest  point  from  which  it  could  have  been  torn  is  at 
least  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant. 

Just  before  reaching  Inspiration  point,  an  intensely 
interesting  spot  is  suddenly  stumbled  upon.  It  is  Castle 
ruins.  The  name  indicates  the  character  of  it.  It  is  a 
superb  piece  of  rock  sculpture.  The  predominant  color 
effect  is  yellow,  and  the  slowly  disintegrating  wall  has 
been  sculptured  into  a  most  remarkable  assemblage  of 
what  may  be  well  called  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles. 

As  one  stands  and  studies  this  wonderful  spot,  the 
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description  of  Archibald  G-eike,  the  great  English  geolo- 
gist, is  recalled:  "From  this  abyss  the  crags  and  slopes 
towered  up  in  endless  variety  of  form,  and  with  the 
weirdest  mingling  of  colors.  Much  of  the  rock,  especial- 
ly of  the  more  crumbling  slopes,  was  of  a  pale  sulphur 
yellow.  *  *  *  In  the  sunlight  of  the  morning  the 
place  is  a  blaze  of  strange  color,  *  *  *  but  as  the 
day  wanes  the  shades  of  evening  sinking  gently  into  the 
depths,  blend  their  livid  tints  into  a  strange  mysterious 
gloom,  through  which  one  can  still  see  the  white  gleam 
of  the  rushing  river  and  hear  the  distant  murmur  of  its 
flow." 

Inspiration  point  is  indeed  a  spot  of  inspiration.  It 
is  reached  directly  by  the  road,  is  well  railed  about  like 
Point  Lookout,  and  has  a  good  board  walk  and  platform 
to  walk  out  and  stand  upon.  One  seems  to  be  hanging 
in  mid-air,  suspended  over  the  gorge,  so  narrow  is  the 
Point  and  so  far  out  in  the  can}ron.  Looking  up  the 
canyon  the  near  view  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  from 
Grand  view.  But  the  full  view  is  somewhat  more.  The 
Lower  fall  is  now  seen.  It,  of  course,  appears  small 
from  this  distance,  but  it  is  there. 

As  he  stood  upon  this  point,  Bishop  Cranston,  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  may  well  have  experienced  the  following: 

How  can  any  artist  reproduce  miles  upon  miles  of 
gorgeous  coloring*,  whose  miraculous  blendings  are  chang- 
ing- under  every  shifting*  of  the  light?  How  paint  splendors 
that  quiver  in  perpetual  transformations?  How  describe 
abysmal  depths,  that  now  appear  to  be  sinking,  sinking, 
sinking  betwixt  their  towering,  turreted,  spectral  walls,  the 
while  dropping,  dropping  the  narrowing  river  held  in  their 
embrace,  until  it  seems  to  have  been  frightened  into  motion- 
less silence — and  then  just  as  it  is  entombed  in  a  sepulcher  of 
rare  mosaic,  those  same  depths  begin  to  glow  again  with 
living  colors,  and  by  some  latent  power  of  illumined  space 
to  thrust  apart  the  rims  of  the  awful  chasm  that  closes  them 
in,  revealing  its  sides  splashed  with  gorgeous  tints  that 
presently  blaze  from  crag  and  flash  from  turret;  the  silent, 
buried  river  meanwhile  rising  from  its  swooning,  and  its 
emerald  mingles  with  the  blazing  hues  of  the  glorified  for- 
mation. How  paint  such  a  vision,  where  relatives,  propor- 
tions, lights,  shades,  tints,  and  finally,  perspective,  are  ab- 
solutely unmanageable  ? 

Kipling  thus  gives  vent  to  the  feelings  that  possess- 
ed him  as  he  peered  into  the  wonderful  gorge: 

And  the  sides  of  that  gulf  were  one  wild  welter  of 
color — crimson,  emerald,  cobalt,  ocher,  amber,  honey  splash- 
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ed  with  port  wine,  snow  white,  vermilion,  lemon  and  silver 
gray  in  wide  washes.  The  sides  did  not  fall  sheer,  but  were 
graven  by  time,  and  water,  and  air  into  monstrous  heads  of 
kings,  dead  chiefs — men  and  women  of  the  old  times.  So 
far  below  that  no  sound  of  its  strife  could  reach  us,  the  Yel- 
lowstone river  ran  a  finger- wide  strip  of  jade  green. 

The  various  ways  in  which  the  canyon  impresses 
people,  the  hour  of  the  day  of  such  impressment,  and  the 
variety  of  expressions  used,  form  an  interesting  study. 

Evening  is  a  time  when  one  is  particularly  affected 
by  the  gorge.  Geike,  before  quoted,  well  voices  the 
general  experience  at  this  hour: 

Now  is  the  time  to  see  the  full  majesty  of  the  can- 
yon. Perched  on  an  outstanding*  crag-,  one  can  look  down 
the  ravine  and  mark  headland  behind  headland  mounting* 
out  of  the  gathering  shadows,  and  catching-  up  on  their 
scarred  fronts  of  yellow  and  red,  the  mellower  tints  of  the 
sinking  sun.  And  above  all  lie  the  dark  folds  of  pine  sweep- 
ing- along  the  crests  of  the  precipices,  which  they  crown  with 
a  rim  of  somber  green. 

A.  W.  Upson,  thus  beautifully  expresses  the  spell 
that  seized  upon  him,  as  he  gazed  into  the  depths  of  the 
chasm,  when  the  God  of  day  was  sinking  to  rest: 

That  night  at  sunset  two  persons  were  sitting  on  the 
rock  spire  overhanging  the  Great  fall.  To  westward  the 
heavens  were  all  aflame;  to  eastward  spread  the  Joseph's 
coat  of  the  canyon  walls.  We  leaned  against  the  yellow 
limestone  and  were  still;  what  were  we  to  speak  when  the 
Great  Architect  was  talking?  My  companion  was  a  Japan- 
ese student,  full  of  the  poetry  of  his  people.  As  we  rose  to 
go  he  stood  pointing  to  the  sunset,  his  dark  face  outlined 
against  the  yellow  light  in  the  eastern  sky: 

"  They  say  my  land  is  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
For  a  million  years  this  has  been  the  Land  of  the  Setting 
Sun.  The  sunsets  of  the  Past  are  dissolved  on  these  long 
walls;  they  are  the  colors  of  all  the  Yesterdays." 

I  raised  my  hat  for  a  final  salute  to  the  majestic  falls 
and  impulsively  flung  it  up  into  the  mellowing  twilight. 
For  an  instant  it  spun  in  mid-air  over  the  brink  of  the 
highest  foam  crest,  then  whirled  away  into  the  abyss,  fall- 
ing, falling  till  the  mists  rose  up  and  swallowed  it.  And 
just  then  the  tip  of  the  loftiest  pine,  which  had  been  gilded 
with  a  level  bar  of  fire,  lost  its  light,  and  we  knew  that  this 
day  also  was  swallowed  in  the  mist  with  all  the  yesterdays. 
But  in  our  souls  it  has  dissolved  undying  glory  that  renders 
the  walls  of  Memory  forever  luminous. 

A  side  trip  that  many  tourists  enjoy  from  the  can- 
yon, is  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Washburn.  This  peak,  some- 
what more  than  10,000  feet  high,  lies  several  miles  to 
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the  northeast  from  the  hotel  and  commands  a  fine  and 
extensive  view.  The  trip  is  made  on  horseback  and  a 
horse  can  be  ridden  to  the  summit  of  the  peak. 

There  are  two  trails,  one,  running  at  first,  almost 
directly  north  from  the  hotel  and  climbing  the  southern 
slopes  of  Dunraven  peak,  passes  over  the  divide  between 
that  peak  and  Mt.  Washburn,  follows  down  the  northern 
slope  for  about  two  miles  and  then  swings  to  the  east, 
and,  after  attaining  the  ridge,  turns  south  and  gradually 
ascends  to  the  summit  which  is  in  plain  sight  after  the 
ridge  is  reached.  The  other,  leaves  the  canyon  road  at 
the  black  bowlder  already  mentioned  and  follows  down 
the  canyon  through  the  timber.  After  passing  through  a 
meadow  or  two  and  by  some  ink  pots  and  fumaroles,  it 
mounts  a  ridge  and  by  a  westward  course  carries  one  to 
the  summit.  It  is  quite  usual  to  go  by  one  and  return 
by  the  other  trail. 

The  view  from  the  peak  on  a  fine,  clear  day  is  some- 
thing worth  climbing  for.  The  Tower  creek  country, 
the  region  to  the  east  across  the  canyon,  and  that  about 
Yellowstone  lake  are  seen. 

And  now  the  end  has  come.      At  10  o'clock 
Sixth  Day  we   bid  adieu  to  the  glorious  canyon  and 

turn  our  faces  homeward. 

Through  the  forest  we  roll  toward  Norris  basin, 
passing  the  DeAil's  elbow,  a  sharp  turn  around  some 
stalwart  rock  spires,  and  Virginia  cascade.  Then  our 
route  retraces  what  we  have  before  seen. 

After  lunch  at  Larry's,  we  start  for  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  there  eat  our  last  dinner  in  the  park,  mount  the 
out-going  coach,  and  end  our  sixth  and  last  day  of  our 
park  tour  by  stepping  into  the  Pullman  sleeping  car  at 
Cinnabar,  and  being  whirled  homeward  at  forty  miles  an 
hour. 
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MAP  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 
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TABLE  OF  PROMINENT  GEYSERS  AND  SPRINGS 

Based  Upon  Latest   Observations. 

Norris    Basin. 


Namk. 

Eruption 
in 

Feet. 

Duration 

OF 

Intervals 

OF 

Eruption. 

10-15 
240 
ICO 

20-40 

More  or     1 
20  min.     | 
W2  hrs.     1 

Monarch 

Rather  uncertain. 

Congress   Spring- 

Devil's  Inkstand 



Midway  Basin. 


Excelsior 

Turquoise  Spring 
Prismatic  Lake.. 


200-250 
Turquoise 
Wonderful 


28  min. 
BlueUOOft. 
ly  colored 


Long-  intervals-years 

diameter. 

water  250x350ft.  diam. 


Lower  Basin. 


Fountain 

Clepsydra 

Mammoth  Paint  Pots 

Great  Fountain 

Firehole  Lak  e 

Black  Warrior 

White  Dome    


20-30 

10-20 

Basin  of  cl 

60-150 
Peculiar 

Small  but 


30-40  min. 

30  min. 
ay,  strange 

l}4  hrs. 
phenome'a 

interesting 


5  hours. 

Plays  from  4  openings 

ly  colored  ;40-601't.  wide 

8-11  hours. 

seen  here. 

geysers. 


Upper  Basin. 


Old  Faithful  

Bee  Hive 

Giantess 

Lion 

Lioness 

Cubs 

Surprise   

Sawmill 

Grand  

Turban 

Riverside 

Fan   

Artemisia 

Jewel 

Grotto 

Giant 

Oblong- 

Splendid   

Castle  

Economic 

Cascade  

Daisy 

Sponge  

Punch  Bowl 

Black  Sand  Basin      . . . 

Sunset  Lake 

Emerald  Pool 

Morning-  Glory  Spring 
Biscuit  Basil/ 


165 

200 

125 

75 

100 

3  to  10 

50 

10  to  30 

200 

25 

1C0 

30 

100 

30 

20 

250 

20 

200 

125 

30 

20  to  40 

60 

Sponge-like  spring. 

Beautiful  spring,  sometimes  an  active  geyser. 

Two  very  interesting  spots.      Some  very  fine 

coloring  here, 
Beautiful  spring.     45-50  feet  wide. 
Lovely  spring  with  delicate  colored  rim. 
Peculiar    spot    with    geyserite   biscuits    and 
many  beautiful  pools. 


7  min. 

65-75  minutes. 

10     " 

Several  times  a  week. 

10  to  20  hrs. 

8  to  12  days. 

8  to  14  min 

2  to  5  times  daily. 

t2     " 

Irregular. 

20     " 

Frequent. 

25     " 

Irregular. 

30  to  60    " 

Every  2  to  4  hours. 

1  to  3  hrs. 

Several  times  a  week. 

30  to  60  min 

Irregular. 

20     " 

6  to  7  hours. 

12     " 

3  hours. 

12  to  30  min 

Daily. 

2    " 

Very  frequent. 

30  to  40    " 

3  to  5  hours. 

90     " 

4  to  7  days. 

10  to  20    " 

6  hours. 

10to20    'k 

Irregular. 

60    " 

8  to  12  hours. 

1     " 

6  minutes. 

2     " 

Every  half  hour. 

10     " 

Every  2  hours. 
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Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  2,  1899. 
The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  are  hereby  established  and  made  public  pur- 
suant to  authority  conferred  by  section  2475,  Revised  Statutes    United 
States,  and  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7,  1894: 

(1)  It  is  forbidden  to  remove  or  injure  the  sediments  or  incrusta- 
tions around  the  geysers,  hot  springs,  or  steam  vents;  or  to  deface  the 
same  by  written  inscription  or  otherwise,or  to  throw  any  substance  into 
the  springs  or  geyser  vents;  or  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  or  to 
carry  off  any  of  the  mineral  deposits,  specimens,  natural  curiosities,  or 
wonders  within  the  park. 

(2)  It  is  forbidden  to  ride  or  drive  upon  any  of  the  geyser  or  hot 
spring  formations  or  to  turn  loose  stock  to  graze  in  their  vicinity. 

(3)  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  growing  timber.  Camping 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel. 

(4)  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary,  and  completely  extin- 
guished when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised 
at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass,  and  anyone 
failing  to  comply  therewith  shall  be  peremptorily  removed  from  the  park. 

(5)  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding,  or  capturing  of  any  bird  or  wild 
animal,  except  dangerous  animals,  when  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  prohibited.  The  outfits, 
including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means  of  transportation  used 
by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trapping,  ensnaring,  or  captur- 
ing such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  possession  of  game  killed  in  the 
park  under  other  circumstances  than  prescribed  above,  will  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not  the  property  of  the  person  or  persons 
violating  this  regulation  and  the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party 
to  such  violation.  Firearms  will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written 
permission  from  the  superintendent  thereof.  On  arrival  at  the  first 
station  of  the  park  guard-  parties  having  firearms  will  turn  them  over 
to  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  station,  taking  his  receipt  for  them. 
They  will  be  returned  to  the  owners  on  leaving  the  park. 

(6)  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or 
explosives,  or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profits  is  forbidden  by  law. 
Fishing  may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  of  the  park  in 
any  of  the  waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season 
of  the  year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(7)  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engage 
in  any  business  in  the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  superintendent  may  grant  authority 
to  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  at  his  discre 
tion,  and  no  pack  trains  shall  be  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of 
a  duly  registered  uuide. 

(8)  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind 
within  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  the 
roads  of  the  park.  i&  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such  cases  where 
authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(9)  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  within  the 
limits  of  the  park. 

(10)  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played within  the  park,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conven- 
ience and  guidance  of  the  public,  upon  buildings  on  leased  ground. 

(11)  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be 
summarily  removed  from  the  park,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  return 
without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
superintendent  of  the  park.  . 

Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  will  be 
deemed  guilty  as  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subject  to  a  fine  as  provided 
by  the  act  of'Conaress  approved  May  7,  1894,  "to  protect  the  birds  and 
animals  in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  to  punish  crimes  in  said 
park,  and  for  other  purposes,"  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  and  be  adjudged  to  pay  all  costs  ol 
the  proceedings.  E.  A.  Hitchcock.  m 

Secretary  oj  the  Interior. 
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EXCURSION  RATES. 


The  Yellowstone  Park  tourist  season  extends  from  June 
15,  to  September  15.  During-  the  season  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  has  on  sale  excursion  tickets,  the  use  of  which,  by 
the  tourist,  will  prove  a  great  convenience. 

The  various  classes  of  excursion  tickets  are  as  follows: 

$5.00  TICKETS— On  sale  at  Livingston,  Mont.,  June  14  to  September 
14,  inclusive.  The  $5.00  ticket  includes  railway  and  stage  fares  Livings- 
ton to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  return. 

$47.50  TICKETS— A  $47.50  round-trip  ticket  from  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
or  Duluth  to  Livingston  or  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  return  will  be  on 
sale  at  points  named  from  June  12  until  September  12,  inclusive.  Limit, 
going  thirty  days,  returning  10  days;  final  limit  forty  days.  The  return 
portion  of  ticket  must  be  signed  and  stamped  at  Livingston,  Cinnabar 
or  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  presented  on  train  on  or  within  one  day 
of  such  date.     Stop-over  allowed  within  limit  of  ticket. 

$49.50  TICKETS -The  $49.50  ticket  includes  railway  and  stage  fares 
Livingston  to  Cinnabar  and  return,  stage  Cinnabar  to  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  Norris,  Lower  and  Upper  Geyser  Basins,  Yellowstone  Lake, 
Grand  Caiion  and  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone  and  return,  and  five  and  one- 
half  days'  board  at  the  Park  Association  hotels.  On  sale  at  Livingston, 
June  14  to  September  14,  inclusive. 

$44.50  RATE— By  payment  of  $22.00  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel  to 
the  cashier  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association,  and  $22.50  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Transportation  Co.,  having  his 
office  in  this  hotel,  tourists  not  provided  with  regular  park  tickets  can 
secure  transportation  and  hotel  accommodations  for  the  regular  five 
and  one-half  days'  tour. 

Tourists  who  are  not  going  west  of  Livingston  should  purchase  the 
$47.50  tickets  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  return,  as  the  round-trip 
rate  to  Livingston  and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  are  the  same,  while  the 
rates  from  Livingston  through  the  park  and  return  is  $5.00  higher  than 
the  rate  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

$105.00  TICKET— This  ticket  covers  rail  transportation  from  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis,  Dnluth  or  the  Superiors  to  Cinnabar,  stage  transportation 
Cinnabar  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Lower  Fountain  and  Upper  Geyser 
Basins,  Yellowstone  Lake,  Grand  Caiion,  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
Monida,  six  and  one-quarter  days'  board  and  lodging  between  Cinnabar 
and  Monida,  and  rail  transportation  from  Monida  either  via  Oregon 
Short  Line  R.  R  and  Union  Pacific  to  Missouri  River  points  or  via  O.  s. 
L.  R.  R.  to  Ogden,  any  line  Ogden  to  Denver,  thence  via  either  the  B.  it 
M.  R.  R.  R.,  Union  Pacific,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.  or  Mo.  Pac. 
Ry.  to  Missouri  River  terminals. 

This  ticket  will  be  on  sale  June  12  to  September  12,  inclusive,  and 
will  be  limited  to  thirty  days  going  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  thirty 
days  returning,  with  final  limit  of  sixty  days  from  date  of  sale. 

$85.00  TICKET— This  ticket  covers  rail  and  stage  transportation  only 
(no  meals  or  lodging  being  included  therein)  for  the  same  tour  as  the 
$  105.00  ticket.  Limits,  selling  dates  and  other  conditions,  except  as  noted, 
will  be  the  same  as  for  $105.00  ticket. 

By  payment  of  $3.00  extra,  the  $44.50,  $49.50,  $85.00  and  $105.00  tickets 
will  be  made  to  include  steamboat  ride  on  Yellowstone  Lake,  from  the 
Thumb  to  Lake  Hotel,  via  Dot  Island. 

The  trip  through  the  park  must  be  completed  by  September  19. 
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'^T'HE  following  Representatives  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
^A<  way  are  paid  to  give  information  of  all  sorts  relating  to 
railway  trips,  routes,  the  Northern  Pacific  country,  etc.  Call 
upon  them  personally,  or  write  to  them,  as  is  most  convenient. 

Boston,  Mass 279  Washington  St.  .C.  E.  Foster.  .District  Pass'r  Agent 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 215  Ellicott  Square.  W.  G.  Mason. .   .Dist.  Pass'r  Agent 

Butte,  Mont.,  cor.  Park  and  Main  Sts.,  W.  H.  Merriman. .  .General  Agent 

Chicago,  111 208  S.  Clark  St.,..F.  H.  Fogarty General  Agent 

Chicago,  HI 208  S.  Clark  St.   .G.  W.  Hallock. .  .City  Pass'r  Agent 

Chicago,  111 208  S.  Clark  St  ..C.  A.  Matthews,  Dist.  Pass'r  Agent 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 40  East  Fourth  St, J.J.Ferry District 

Pass'r  Agent. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  .503  W.  Locust  St.  .G.  D  Rogers Dist.  Pass'r  Agent 

Detroit,  Mich 153  Jefferson  Ave.  W.H.  Whitaker,  Dist.  Pass'r  Agent 

Duluth.  Minn 332  W.  Superior  St..  J.  O.  Dalzell General  Agent 

Helena,  Mont..  .Main  and  Grand  Sts.. A.  D.  Edgar —  General  Agent 

Indianapolis,  Ind 42  Jackson  PI . .  J.  E.  Turner ....  Dist.  Pass'r  Agent 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 125  W.  Third  St..C.  E.  Johnson,  Trav'g  Pass'r  Agent 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  Room  2.  Mack  Block .  ..Chas.  C  Trott,  Dist.  Pass'  rAg't 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  19  Nicollet  Block.  .G.  F.  McNeill. .  .City  Ticket  Agent 
Montreal,  Que.  .116  St.  Peter  St.  .G.W.  Hardisty,  Dist.  Pass'r  &  Frt.  Agent 
New  York  City,  319  Broadway,  W.  F.  Mershon,  Gen'l  Agent  Pass'r  Dep't 

Philadelphia,  Pa 711  Chestnut  St. . I.  M.  Bortle.  .District  Pass'r  Agent 

Pittsburg,  Pa 305  Park  Building  ..Ed.  C.  Schoen.  Dist.  Pass'r  Agent. 

Portland,  Ore 255  Morrison  St.  F.  O'Neill. .  .District  Pass'r  Agent 

Portland,  Ore. .  .255  Morrison  St.  E.  L.  Rayburn  .  .Traveling  Pass'r  Agent 
San  Francisco,  Cal.. .  .647 Market  St.  .T.  K.  Stateler,  Gen'l  Agt.Pass'r  Dep't 
Seattle,  Wash.,  First  Avenue  and  Yesler  Way.  I.  A.  Nadeau,  Gen'l  Ag't 
Spokane,  Wash.. Riverside  and  Howard  Sts. . .  Jno.  W.  Hill,  General  Agent 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  ..210  Commercial  Bldg..P.  H.  Noel .  District  Pass'r  Agent 

St.  Paul ,  Minn 5th  and  Robert  St . .  O.  Vanderbilt .    .  City  Ticket  Agent 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  .4th  and  Broadway.  .Harry  W.  Sweet.  .Dist  Pass'r  Agent 

Tacoma,  Wash     925  Pacific  Ave A.  Tinling  —  General  Agent 

Toronto,  Ont..No.  6  King  St.,  W.     G.  W.  McCaskey.  ..Dist,  Pass'r  Agent 

Vancouver,    B.C..   .419  Hastings   St. .  J.  O.  McMullen General  Agent 

Victoria,  B.  C G.  A.  Leithner General  Agent 

Wallace,  Idaho (Depot)     J.  G.  Boyd General  Agent 

West  Superior,  Wis . .  .821  Tower  Ave . .  .F.  C.  Jackson. .  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent 
Winnipeg,  Man (Depot) . .  H.  Swinford General  Agent 

Chas.  S.  Fee,  gen-l  passenger  and  ticket  agent 

ST.    PAUL,    MINN. 


A.  D.  Charlton,  a.  g.  p.  a. 

PORTLAND,   ORE. 
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Named  below  can  either  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Agents  on  Northern  Pacific  trains,  or  ordered  by 
mail  from  W.  C.  Riley,  Endicott  Building,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  the  price  of  each,  as  here  given, 
being  enclosed  with  the  order: 

The  Official  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Guide  .... 

A  detailed  history  and  description  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  country,  bound  in  cloth,  more  than  400 
pages.     Illustrated.     Trice,  £1.00. 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

An  album,  cloth  bound,  showing  a  large  number 
of  views  in  Yellowstone  Park.     'Price,  £1.00. 

Across  the  Continent 

A  cloth  bound  album  of  colored  illustrations, 
showing  cities,  scenery,  mining,  farming,  ranching 
and  Indian  scenes,  etc.,  from  St.  Paul,  Minneap- 
olis and  Duluth  to  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland  and 
Alaska,  in  all  100  views.     Trice,  £1.00. 

Puget  Sound  and  Pacific  Coast 

An  illustrated  cloth  bound  album  of  views  on 
Puget  Sound,  Pacific  Coast,— including  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  California  Missions — and  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Mts.  Tacoma,  Hood  and  Shasta 
are  shown.     Trice,  7 5 cents. 
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THIS   volume — ''Yellowstone    National   Park,"    No.  1 
of  Riley's   Northern    Pacific    Monographs — will   be 
mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price,  25  cents. 

No.  2  of  these  Monographs,  "Climbing  Mount 
Rainier," — will  soon  be  ready,  and  will  likewise  be 
mailed  upon  receipt  of  the  same  amount,  25  cents. 


